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The article by Professor Palmer will be reviewed 


by several eminent teachers in a later number of this 


magazine. 
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A RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 


Voit. IV.— NOVEMBER, 1885.— No. XXIII. 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Durine the past year the freshmen of Harvard College have 
chosen a majority of their own studies. Hitherto no college, so far 
as I know, has allowed its first year’s men any choice whatever. 
Occasionally, one modern language has been permitted rather 
than another; and where colleges are organized by “ schools” 
— that is, with independent groups of studies each leading to a 
different degree—the freshman by entering one school turns 
away from others, and so exercises a kind of selection. But with 
these possible exceptions, the same studies have always been re- 
quired of all the members of a given freshman class. Under the 
new Harvard rules, but seven sixteenths of the work of the fresh- 
man year will be prescribed; the entire remainder of the college 
course, with the exception of a few exercises in English composi- 
tion, will be elective. A fragment of prescribed work so incon- 
siderable is likely in time to disappear. At no distant day the 
Harvard student may mark out for himself his entire curriculum 
from entrance to graduation. 

Even if this probable result should not follow, the present step 
toward it is too significant to be passed over in silence, for it indi- 
cates that after more than half a century of experiment the Har- 
vard Faculty are convinced of the worth of the elective system. 
In their eyes, option is an engine of efficiency. People generally 
treat it as a concession. Freedom is confessedly agreeable; res- 
tive boys like it; let them have as much as will not harm them. 
But the Harvard authorities mean much more than this. They 
have thrown away that established principle of American educa- 
tion, that every head should contain a given kind of knowledge ; 
and having already organized their college from the top almost 
to the bottom on a wholly different plan, they now declare that 
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their new principle has been proved so safe and effective that it 
should supplant the older method, even in that year where stu- 
dents are acknowledged to be least capable of self-direction, On 
what facts do they build such confidence? What do they mean by 
calling their elective principle a system? Does not the new method, 
while rendering education more agreeable, tend to lower its stan- 
dard? Or, if it succeeds in stimulating technical scholarship, is it 
equally successful in fostering character and in forming vigorous 
and law-revering men? These questions I propose to answer, for 
they are questions which every friend of Harvard, and indeed of 
American education, wishes people pressingly to ask. Those most 
likely to ask them are quiet, God-fearing parents, who, having bred 
their sons to a sense of duty, expect college life to broaden and 
consolidate the discipline of the home. These are the parents every 
college wants to reach. Their sons, whether rich or poor, are the 
bone and sinew of the land. In my judgment the new education, 
once understood, will appeal to them more strongly than to any 
other class. But it is not easy to understand it. My own under- 
standing of it has been of slow growth. When, in 1870, I left 
Andover Seminary and came to teach at Harvard, I distrusted the 
more extreme developments of the elective system. Up to 1876, 
I opposed the introduction of voluntary attendance at recitations. 
Not until four years ago did I begin to favor the remission of 
Greek in the requisites for entrance. In all these cases my party 
was defeated; my fears proved groundless ; what I wished to ac- 
complish was effected by means which I had opposed. I am 
therefore that desirable persuader, the man who has himself been 
persuaded. The misconceptions through which I passed, I am 
sure beset others. I want to clear them away, and to present 
some of the reasons which have turned me from an adherent of 
the old to an apostle of the new faith. 

An elementary misconception deserves a passing word. The 
new system is not a mere cutting of straps; it is a system. Its 
student is still under bonds, bonds more compulsive than the old, 
because fitted with nicer adjustment to each one’s person. On 
H. M. S. Pinafore the desires of every sailor receive instant rec- 
ognition. The new education will not agree to that. It remains 
authoritative. It will not subject its student to alien standards, 
nor treat his deliberate wishes as matters of no consequence ; but 
it does insist on that authority which reveals to a man his own 
better purposes and makes them firmer and finer than they could 
have become if directed by himself alone. What the amount of 
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@ young man’s study shall be, and what its grade of excellence, a 
body of experts decides. The student himself determines its 
specific topic. Everybody knows how far this is from a prescribed 
system ; not so many see that it is at a considerable remove from 
unregulated or nomadic study. An American at a German uni- 
versity, or at a summer school of languages, applies for no de- 
gree and is under no restraint. He chooses whatever studies he 
likes, ten courses or five or one; he works on them as much as 
suits his need or his caprice; he submits what he does to no test ; 
he receives no mark; the time he wastes is purely his own concern. 
Study like this, roving study, is not systematic at all. It is ad- 
vantageous to adult students —to those alone whose wills are 
steady, and who know their own wants precisely. Most colleges 
draw a sharp distinction between the small but important body of 
students of this class — special students, as they are called — and 
the great company of regulars.! These latter are candidates for 
a degree, are under constant inspection, and are moved along the 
line only as they attain a definite standard in both the quantity 
and quality of their work. After accomplishing the studies of 
the freshman year — partly prescribed and partly elective — a 
Harvard student must pass successfully four elective courses in 
each of his subsequent three years. By “a course” is understood 
a single line of study receiving three hours a week of instruction ; 
fifty per cent. of a maximum mark must be won in each year in 
order to pass. Throwing out the freshman year, the precise mean- 
ing of the Harvard B. A. degree is therefore this: its holder has 
presented twelve courses of study selected by himself, and has 
mastered them at least half perfectly. 

Here, then, is the essence of the elective system, — fixed quan- 
tity and quality of study, variable topic. Work and moderate ex- 
cellence are matters within everybody’s reach. It is.not unfair to 
demand them of all. If a man cannot show success somewhere, 
he is stamped ipso facto a worthless fellow. But into the specific 
topic of work an element of individuality enters. To succeed in a 
particular branch of study requires fitness, taste, volition — incal- 
culable factors, known to nobody but the man himself. Here, if 
anywhere, is the proper field for choice; and all American col- 
leges are now substantially agreed in accepting the elective prin- 
ciple in this sense and applying it within the limits here marked 
out. It is an error to suppose that election is the hasty “craze ” 


1 In 1884-85 the special students at Harvard, in the college proper, num- 
bered seventy. 
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of a single college. Every senior class in New England elects a 
portion of its studies. Every important New England college 
allows election in the junior year. Amherst, Bowdoin, Yale, and 
Harvard allow it in the sophomore. Outside of New England the 
case is the same. It is true, all the colleges except Harvard retain 
a modicum of prescribed study even in the senior year; but elec- 
tion in some degree is admitted everywhere, and the tendency is 
steadily in the direction of a wider choice. The truth is, Harvard 
has introduced the principle more slowly than other colleges. She 
was merely one of the earliest to begin. In 1825, on the recom- 
mendation of Judge Story, options were first allowed, in modern 
languages. Twenty years of experiment followed. In 1846 elec- 
tives were finally established for seniors and juniors ; in 1867 for 
sophomores; in 1884 for freshmen. But the old method was 
abandoned so slowly that as late as 1871 some prescribed study 
remained for seniors, till 1879 for juniors, and till 1884 for sopho- 
mores. During this long and unnoticed period, careful compari- 
son was made between the new and old methods. A mass of 
facts was accumulated, which subsequently rendered possible an 
extremely rapid adoption of the system by other colleges. Pub- 
lic confidence was tested. Comparing the new Harvard with the 
old, it is plain enough that a revolution has taken place; but it 
is a revolution like that in the England of Victoria, wrought not 
by sudden shock, but quietly, considerately, conservatively, inevi- 
tably. Those who have watched the college have approved ; the 
time of transition has been a time of unexampled prosperity. For 
the last fifteen years the gifts to the University have averaged 
$250,000 a year. The steady increase in students may be seen 
at a glance by dividing the last twenty-five years into five-year 
periods, and noting the average number of undergraduates in 
each: 1861-65, 423; 1866-70, 477; 1871-75, 657; 1876-80, 
808 ; 1881-85, 873. 

These facts are sufficient to show that Harvard has reached 
her present great prosperity by becoming the pioneer in a general 
educational movement. What made the movement general was 
the dread of flimsy study. Our world is larger than the one 
our grandfathers inhabited; it is more minutely subdivided, more 
finely related, more subtly and broadly known. The rise of 
physical science and the enlargement of humanistic interests 
oblige the college of to-day to teach elaborately many topics which 
formerly were not taught at all. Not so many years ago a liberal 
education prepared men almost exclusively for the four professions, 
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— preaching, teaching, medicine, and law. In the first century 
of its existence one half the graduates of Harvard became min- 
isters. Of the graduates of the last ten years a full third have 
entered none of the four professions. With a narrow field of 
knowledge, and with students who required no great variety of 
training, the task of a college was simple. A single programme 
decently covered the needs of all. But as the field of knowledge 
widened, and men began to notice a difference between its con- 
tents and those of the college curriculum, an effort was made to 
enlarge the latter by adding subjects from the former. Modern 
languages crept in, followed by sciences, political economy, new 
departments of history, literature, art, philosophy. For the most 
part, these were added to the studies already taught. But the 
length of college days is limited. The life of man has not ex- 
tended with the extension of science. To multiply subjects was 
soon found equivalent to cheapening knowledge. Where three 
subjects are studied in place of one, each is pushed only one third 
as far. A crowded curriculum is a curriculum of superficialities, 
where men are forever occupied with alphabets and multiplication- 
tables, — elementary matters, containing little mental nutriment. 
Thorough-going discipline, the acquisition of habits of intellectual 
mastery, calls for acquaintance with knowledge in its higher ranges, 
and there is no way of reaching these remoter regions during the 
brief season of college life except by dividing the field and press- 
ing along paths where personal friction is least. Accordingly, 
alternative options began to be allowed, at first between the new 
subjects introduced, then between these and the old ones. Liked 
or dreaded, option was a necessity ; but in its inevitable adoption 
a new principle was introduced whose germinal force could not 
afterwards be stayed. The old conception had been that there 
were certain matters, a knowledge of which constituted a liberal 
education. Compared with the possession of these, the temper of 
the receiving mind was a secondary affair. This view became un- 
tenable. Under the new conditions, college faculties were forced 
to recognize personal aptitudes, and to stake intellectual gains upon 
them. In assessing the worth of studies, attention was thus with- 
drawn from their subject-matter and transferred to the response 
they called forth in the apprehender. Hence arose a new ideal of 
education, in which temper of mind had preéminence over guesita, 
the guidance of the powers of knowing over the store of matters 
known. The new education has accordingly passed through two 
stages of development: first, in order to avoid superficiality when 
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knowledge was coming in like a flood, it was found necessary to 
admit choice; secondly, in the very necessity of this admission 
was disclosed a more spiritual ideal of the relation of the mind 
of man to knowledge. 

And this new ideal, I hold, should now commend itself not as a 
thing good enough if collateral, but as a principle, organic and ex- 
clusive. To justify its dominance a single compendious reason 
is sufficient: it uplifts character as no other training can, and 
through influence on character it ennobles all methods of teach- 
ing and discipline. We say to our student at Harvard, “ Study 
Greek, German, history, or botany — what you will; the one thing 
of consequence is that you should will to study something.” The 
moral factor is thus put forward, where it belongs. The will is 
honored as of prime consequence. Other systems treat it as a 
merely concurrent and auxiliar force. They try to smuggle it into 
operation wrapped in a mass of matter-of-course performances. It 
is the distinctive merit of the elective system that it strips off dis- 
guises, places the great facts of the moral life in the foreground, 
forces the student to be conscious of what he is doing, permits him 
to become a partaker in his own work, and makes him perceive 
that gains and losses are immediately connected with a volitional 
attitude. When such a consciousness is aroused, every step in 
knowledge becomes a step toward maturity. There is no sudden 
transformation, but the boy comes gradually to perceive that in 
the determination of the will are found the promise and potency 
of every form of life. Many people seem to suppose that at some 
epoch in the life of a young man the capacity to choose starts up 
of itself, ready-made. It is not so. Choice, like other human 
powers, needs practice for strength. To learn how to choose, we 
must choose. Keep a boy from exercising his will during the 
formative period from eighteen to twenty-two, and you turn him 
into the world a child when by years he should be a man.! To 
permit choice is dangerous; but not to permit it is more dangerous, 
for it renders dependency habitual, places the springs of action 
which should be set within the character outside it, treats personal 
adhesion as of little account, and through anxiety to shield a young 
life from evil cuts it off from opportunities of virile good. Even 
when successful, the directive process breeds an excellence not to 
be desired. Plants and stones commit no errors. They are under 

1 The average age of the students who entered Harvard last year was eigh- 


teen years and ten months. The number considerably above or considerably 
below the average is small in every class. 
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a prescribed system, and follow given laws. Personal man is in 
continual danger, for to self-direction is attached the prerogative 
of sin. For building up a moral manhood, the very errors of 
choice are serviceable. 

I am not describing theoretic advantages. A manlier type of 
character actually appears as the elective principle extends. The 
signs of the better life are not easy to communicate to those who 
have not lived in the peculiar world of a college. A greater ease 
in uprightness, a quicker response to studious appeal, a deeper seri- 
ousness, — still keeping relish for merriment, — a readier amena- 
bility to considerations of order, an increase of courtesy, a growing 
disregard of coarseness and vice, a decay of the boyish fancy that 
it is girlish to show enthusiasm, — tendencies in these directions, 
hardly perceptible to others, gladden the watchful heart of a 
teacher and assure him that his work is not returning to him void. 
Every company of young men has a notion of what it is “ gentle- 
manly” to do. Into this current ideal the most artificial and 
incongruous elements enter. Perhaps it is counted “good form ” 
to haze a Freshman, to wear the correctest cut of trousers, to have 
a big biceps muscle, or to be reputed a man of brains. Whatever 
the notion, it is allegiance to some such blind ideal, rather than 
the acceptance of abstract principles of conduct, which guides a 
young man’s life. To change ever so little these influential ideals 
is the ambition of the educator; but they are persistent things, 
held with the amazing conservatism of youth. When I say that a 
better tone prevails as the elective system takes root, I mean that 
I find the word “gentleman,” as it drops from student mouths, 
enlarging and deepening its meaning from year to year, departing 
from its usage as a term of outward description and drawing to 
itself qualities more interior. Direct evidence on a matter so 
elusive can hardly be given, but I can throw a few side-lights 
upon it. Hazing, window-smashing, disturbing a lecture-room, are 
things of the past. The office of Proctor —the literary police- 
man of the olden time — has become a sinecure. Several years 
ago the Faculty awarded Honorable Mention at graduation to 
students who attained a high rank in three or more courses of a 
single department. The honor was not an exalted one, but being 
well within the powers of all it soon became “ not quite the thing ” 
to graduate without it. In the last senior class 91 men out of 
191 received Honorable Mention.1 


1 It is often asked whether a young man choosing studies for himself will 
choose them coherently. Will he not scatter among many subjects the atten- 
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This last fact shows that a decent scholarship has become repu- 
table. But more than this is true: the rank which is reckoned 
decent scholarship is steadily rising. I would not overstate the 
improvement. The scale of marking itself may have risen slightly. 
But taking the central scholar of each class during the last ten 
years, — the scholar, that is, who stands midway between the head 
and the foot,—this presumably average person has received the 
following marks, the maximum being 100: — 





| 
YEAR. | 1874-75. | 1875-76. 1876-77. |1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. | 1880-81. 1881-82. |1882-83. 1883-84. 





Fresh. 59 55 57 56 62 65 67 64 63 





Soph. 59 64 63 65 68 70 69 69 68 





Jun. 67 72 75 








Sen. 67 73 77 75 






































It will be observed that the marks in this table become higher 
as the student approaches the end of his course and reaches the 
years where the elective principle is least restricted. Let the eye 
pass from the left upper corner of the table to the right lower 
corner and take in the full significance of a change which has 
transformed freshmen, doomed to prescribed studies and half of 
them ranking below sixty per cent., into seniors so energetic that 
half of them win four fifths of a perfect mark in four electives. 
It is not only the poor who are affected in this way. About half 
the men who appear on the Rank List each year receive no pecu- 
niary aid, and are probably not needy men. 

But it may be suspected that high marks mean easy studies. 
The many different lines of work cannot be equally severe, and it 
is said that those which call for least exertion will be sure to 
prove the favorites. As this charge of “soft” courses is the 
stock objection to the elective system, I shall be obliged to ex- 
amine it somewhat minutely. Like most of the popular objec- 
tions, it rests on an @ priori assumption that thus things must be. 


tion which should be concentrated? These figures give the answer. Nearly 


half the members of the last senior class chose at least three closely related 
courses. 
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Statistics all run the other way. Yet I am not surprised that 
people believe it. I believed it once myself when I knew nothing 
but prescribed systems. Under these, it certainly is true that ease 
is the main factor in making a study popular. Where choice is 
permitted, the factor of interest gets freer play, and exerts an influ- 
ence that would not be anticipated by those who have never seen 
it in operation. Severe studies are often highly popular if the 
subject is attractive and the teaching clear. Here is a list of the 
fifteen courses which in 1883-84 (the last year for which returns 
are complete) contained the largest numbers of seniors and jun- 
iors, those classes being at that time the only ones which had no 
prescribed studies: Mill’s political economy, 125 seniors and jun- 
iors; European history from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
102; history of ancient art, 80; comparative zodlogy, 58; politi- 
cal and constitutional history of the United States, 56; psychol- 
ogy, 52; geology, 47; constitutional government of England and 
the United States, 45; advanced geology, with field work, 43; 
Homer, sixteen books, 40; ethics, 38; logic, and introduction to 
philosophy, 38 ; Shakespeare, six plays, 37 ; economic history, ad- 
vanced course, 36; legal history of England to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 35. In these years the senior and junior classes together 
contained 404 men, who chose four electives apiece. In all, there- 
fore, 1,616 choices were made. The above list shows 832; so that, 
as nearly as may be, one half of the total work of two years is 
here represented. The other half was devoted to interests more 
special, which were pursued in smaller companies. Are these 
choices unwise? Are they not the studies which should largely 
occupy a young man’s thoughts toward the close of his college 
life? They are the ones most frequently set for the senior and 
junior years by colleges which retain prescribed studies. From 
year to year choices differ a little. The courses at the lower end 
of the list may give place to others which do not appear here. I 
print the list simply to indicate the general character of the stud- 
ies elected. In it appears only one out of all the modern lan- 
guages, and that, too, a course in pure literature in which the 
marking is not reputed tender. Another year a course of French 
or German might come in, but ordinarily — except when chosen 
by specialists—the languages, modern and ancient, are elected 
most largely during the sophomore year. Following directly the 
prescribed linguistic studies of the freshman year, they are deserv- 
edly among the most popular, though not the easiest, courses. In 
nearly half the courses here shown no text-book is used, and the 
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amount of reading necessary for getting an average mark is large. 
A shelf of books representing original authorities is reserved by 
the instructor at the Library, and the pupil is sent there to pre- 
pare his work. 

How, it will be asked, are choices so judicious secured? Sim- 
ply by making them deliberate. Last June, studies were chosen 
for the coming year. During the previous month, students were 
discussing with one another what their electives should be. How 
this or that course is conducted, what are the peculiarities of its 
teacher, what is the proportion in it between work given and gains 
had, are matters which then interest the inhabitants of Hollis and 
Holyoke as stocks interest Wall Street. Most students, too, have 
some intimacy with one or another member of the Faculty, to 
whom they are in the habit of referring perplexities. This advice 
is now sought, and often discreetly rejected. The Elective Pam- 
phlet is for a time the best-read book in college. The perplex- 
ing question is, What courses to give up? All find too many 
which they wish to take. The Pamphlet of this year offers 189 
courses, divided among twenty departments. The five modern 
languages, for example, offer, all told, thirty-four different courses : 
Sanskrit, Persian, Assyrian, Hebrew, and Arabic, 14; Greek and 
Latin, 18 each; natural history, 19; physics and chemistry, 18 ; 
mathematics, 18 ; history and philosophy, 12 each ; the fine arts, 
including music, 11; political economy, 7; Roman law, 2. These 
numbers will show the range of choice; on its extent a great deal 
of the efficiency of the system depends.! After the electives are 
chosen and reported in writing to the Dean, the long vacation be- 
gins, when plans of study come under the scrutiny of parents, of 
the parish minister, or of the college graduate who lives in the 
next street. Until September 21st, any elective may be changed 
on notice sent to the Dean. During the first ten days of the 
term, no changes are allowed. This is a time of trial, when one 
sees for himself his chosen studies. Afterwards, for a short time, 
changes are easy, if the instructors consent. For the remainder 
of the year no change is possible, unless the reasons for change 
appear to the Dean important. Other restrictions on the freedom 
of choice will readily be understood without explanation. Ad- 


1 But a great deal of the expense also. How much larger the staff of 
teachers must be where everything is taught to anybody than where a few sub- 
jects are offered to all, may be seen by comparing the number of teachers at 
Harvard — 146, instructing 1,586 men — with those at Glasgow University in 
1878 — 42, instructing 2,018 men. 
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vanced studies cannot be taken till preliminary ones are passed. 
Notices are published by the French and German departments 
that students who elect those languages must be placed where pro- 
ficiency fits them to go. Courses especially technical in character 
are marked with a star in the Elective Pamphlet, and cannot be 
chosen till the instructor is consulted. 

By means like these the Faculty try to prevent the wasting of 
time over unprofitable studies. Of course they do not succeed. 
I should roughly guess that a quarter, possibly a third, of the 
choices made might be improved. This estimate is based on the 
answers I have received to a question put to some fifty recent 
graduates: “In the light of your present experience, how many 
of your electives would you change?” I seldom find a man who 
would not change some; still more rarely one who would change 
one half. As I look back on my own college days, spent chiefly 
on prescribed studies, I see that to make these serve my needs 
more than half should have been different. There was Anglo- 
Saxon, for example, which was required of all, no English litera- 
ture being permitted. A course in advanced chemical physics, 
serviceable, no doubt, to some of my classmates, came upon me 
prematurely, and stirred so intense an aversion to physical study 
that subsequent years were troubled to overcome it. One meagre 
meal of philosophy was perhaps as much as most of us seniors 
could digest, but I went away hungry for more. I loved Greek, 
but for two years I was subject to the instructions of a certain 
professor, now dead, who was one of the most learned scholars 
and valueless teachers I ever knew. Of the studies which brought 
me benefit, few did so in any vigorous fashion. Every reader 
will parallel my experience from his own. Prescribed studies 
may be ill-judged or ill-adapted, ill-timed or ill-taught, but none 
the less inexorably they fall on just and unjust. The wastes of 
choice chiefly affect the shiftless and the dull — men who cannot 
be harmed much by being wasted. The wastes of prescription 
ravage the energetic, the clear-sighted, the original — the very 
classes who stand in greatest need of protection. What I would 
assert, therefore, is not that in the elective system we have discov- 
ered the secret of stopping educational waste. That will go on as 
long as men need teaching. I simply hold that the monstrous and 
peculiarly pernicious wastes of the old system are now being re- 
duced toa minimum. Select your cloth discreetly, order the best 
tailor in town to make it up, and you will still require patience 
for many misfits; but they will be fewer, at any rate, than when 
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garments are served out to you and the whole regiment by the 
government quartermaster. 

Nobody who has taught both elective and prescribed studies 
need be told how the instruction in the two cases differs. With 
perfunctory students, a teacher is concerned with devices for 
forcing his pupils onward. Teaching becomes a secondary affair ; 
the time for it is exhausted in questioning possible shirks. Infor- 
mation must be elicited, not imparted. The text-book, with its 
fixed lessons, is a thing of consequence. It is the teacher’s busi- 
ness to watch his pupils, to see that they carry off the requisite 
knowledge ; their business, then, it soon becomes to try to escape 
without it. Between teacher and scholar there goes on an ignoble 
game of matching wits, in which the teacher is smart if he can 
catch a boy, and the boy is smart if he can know nothing without 
being found out. Because of this supposed antagonism of inter- 
ests American higher education seldom escapes an air of unreality. 
We seem to be at the opera bouffe. A boy appears at the learn- 
ing-shop, purchases his parcel of knowledge, and then tries to toss 
it under the counter and dodge out of the door before the shop- 
man can be quick enough to make him carry off the goods. Noth- 
ing can cure such folly except insistence that pupil’s neglect is not 
teacher’s injury. The elective system points out to a man that he 
has something at stake in a study, and so trains him to look upon 
time squandered as a personal loss. Where this consciousness 
can be presumed, a higher style of teaching becomes possible. 
Methods spring up unlike formal lectures, unlike humdrum recita- 
tions. The student acquires — what he will need in after life — 
the power to look up a single subject.in many books. Theses are 
written ; discussions held; in higher courses, problems of research 
supersede defined tasks. During 1860-61, fifty-six per cent. of 
the Harvard undergraduates consulted the college library; during 
1883-84, eighty-five per cent. 

In a similar way governmental problems change their character. 
Formerly, it was assumed that a student who followed his own 
wishes would be indisposed to attend recitations. Penalties were 
accordingly established to compel him to come. At present, there 
is not one of his twelve recitations a week which a Harvard stu- 
dent might not “cut.” Of course I do not mean that unlimited 
absence is allowed. Any one who did not appear for a week would 
be asked what he was doing. But for several years there has 
been no mechanical regulation —so much absence, so much pen- 
alty. I had the curiosity to see how largely, under this system of 
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trust, the last senior class had cared to stay away. I counted all 
absences, excused and unexcused. Some men had been sick for 
considerable periods; some had been worthless, and had shame- 
lessly abused their freedom. Reckoning in all misdeeds and all 
misfortunes, I found that on the average each man had been ab- 
sent a little less than twice a week.! The test of high character 
is the amount of freedom it will absorb without going to pieces. 
The elective system enlarges the capacity to absorb freedom undis- 
turbed. 

But it would be unfair to imply that the new spirit is awakened 
in students alone. Professors are themselves instructed. The 
obstacles to their proper work, those severest of all obstacles which 
come from defective sympathy, are cleared away. A teacher draws 
near his class, and learns what he can do for it. Long ago it was 
said that among the Gentiles — people spiritually rude — great 
ones exercised authority, while in a state of righteousness this 
should not be so; there the leader would estimate his importance 
by his serviceability. It was a teacher who spoke, and he spoke 
to teachers. To-day teachers’ dangers lie in the same direction. 
Always dealing with inferiors, isolated from criticism, by nature 
not less sluggish than others, through the honorable passion which 
they feel for their subject disposed to set the private investigation 
of it above its exposition, teachers are continually tempted to 
think of a class as if it existed for their sakes rather than they 
for its. Fasten pupils to the benches, and nothing counteracts this 
temptation except that individual conscience which in all of us is 
a faculty that will well bear strengthening. It may be just to 
condemn the dull, the intolerant, the self-absorbed teacher; but 
why not condemn also the system which perpetuates him? Nobody 
likes to be inefficient ; slackness is largely a fault of inadvertence. 
That system is good which makes inadvertence difficult and opens 
the way for a teacher to discover whether his instructions hit. 
Give students choice, and a professor gets the power to see himself 
as others see him. How this is accomplished may be seen by ex- 
amining three possible cases. Suppose, in the first place, I become 
negligent this year, am busy with private affairs, and so content 

1 Or sixteen per cent. of his recitations. Readers may like to compare this 
result with the number of absences elsewhere. At a prominent New England 
college — one of the best of those which require attendance — a student is ex- 
cused from ten per cent. of his exercises. But this amount does not cover ab- 
sences of necessity — absences caused by sickness, by needs of family, and by 


the many other perfectly legitimate hindrances to attendance. The percentage 
given for the Harvard seniors includes all absences whatsoever. 
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myself with imparting nothing, with calling off questions from a 
text-book, or reading my old lectures; I shall find out my mistake 
plainly enough next June, when fewer men than usual elect my 
courses. Suppose, secondly, I give my class important matter, but 
put it in such a form that young minds cannot readily assimilate 
it; the same effect follows, — only in this case I shall probably 
attract a small company of the hardier spirits— in some subjects 
the very material a teacher desires. Or suppose, lastly, I seek 
popularity, aim at entertainment, and give my pupils little work 
to do; my elective becomes a kind of sink, into which are drained 
off the intellectual dregs of the college. Other teachers will get 
rid of their loafers; I shall take them in. But I am not likely 
to retain them. A teacher is known by the company he keeps. 
In a vigorous community a “soft” elective brings no honor to 
its founder. I shall be apt to introduce a little stiffening into 
my courses each year, till the appearance of the proper grade of 
student tells me I am proved to have a value. There is, there- 
fore, in the new method a self-regulating adjustment. Teacher 
and taught are put on their good behavior. A spirit of faithful- 
ness is infused into both, and by that very fact the friendliest re- 
lation is established between them. 

I have left myself little room to explain why the elective system 
should be begun as early as the freshman year, and surely not 
much room is needed. A system proved to exert a happy influ- 
ence over character, and thence over manners and scholarly dis- 
position, is exactly the maturing agency needed by the freshman 
of eighteen. It is the better suited to him because the early years 
of college life are its least valuable portion, which can bear, there- 
fore, most economically the disciplining losses sure to come when 
a student is learning to choose. More than this, the change from 
school-methods to character-methods is too grave a one to be 
passed over as an incident in the transition from year to year. 
A change of residence should mark it. It should stand at the 
entrance to a new career. Parents should be warned, and those 
who have brought up their sons to habits of luxurious ease should 
be made fully aware that a college which appeals to character has 
no place for children of theirs. Every mode of training has its 
exclusions. I prefer the one which brings least profit to our 
dangerous classes —the indolent rich. Leslie Stephen has said 
that the only argument rascals can understand is the hangman. 
The only inducement to study, for boys of loose early life, is com- 
pulsion. But for the plain democratic many, who have sound seed 
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in themselves, who have known duty early, and who have found in 
worthy things their law and impulse, the elective system, even 
during the freshman year, gives an opportunity for moral and 
mental expansion such as no compulsory system can afford. 


Perhaps in closing I ought to caution the reader that he has 
been listening to a description of tendencies merely, and not of 
completed attainment. In no college is the New Education fully 
embodied. It is an ideal, toward which all are moving, and a 
powerfully influential ideal. In explaining it, for the sake of sim- 
plicity I have confined myself to tracing the working of its central 
principle, and I have drawn my illustrations from that Harvard 
life with which I am most familiar. But simplicity distorts; the 
shadows disappear. I am afraid I may seem to have hinted that 
the Harvard training already comes pretty near perfection. It 
does not —let me say so distinctly. We have much to learn. 
Side by side with the nobler tendencies to which I have directed 
attention, disheartening things appear. The examination paper 
still attacks learning on its intellectual side, the marking system 
on its moral. All that I have sought to establish is this: there is 
a method which we and many other colleges in different degrees 
have adopted, which is demonstrably a sound method. Its sound- 
ness should by this time be generally acknowledged, and criticism 
should now turn to the important work of bettering its details of 
operation. May what I have written encourage such criticism and 


help to make it wise, penetrative, and friendly. 
G. H. Palmer. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE “THEODICEE” OF LEIBNITZ. 


Il. 


THE bulk of the “ Théodicée” is taken up with the problem of 
moral evil, and, as connected with this, the questions of freedom 
and necessity, and of the punishment of sin. The strongly de- 
terministic views of Leibnitz render the problem a peculiarly diffi- 
cult one. 

The law of non-contradiction makes it impossible to ascribe evil 
directly to God. Yet, inasmuch as all forms of existence must 
have their origin in the Divine Being, evil must somehow have its 
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ground in God. Here, as we have seen, Leibnitz avails himself 
of the distinctions between possibility and actuality, and between 
the Understanding and the Will of God. Evil, as possible, has 
its ideal source in the mind of God, or rather in those eternal 
truths which are its objects; more precisely still, it is to be as- 
cribed to that negative element of limitation which, by metaphysi- 
cal necessity, belongs to the very idea of created existences. God 
is not the author of evil, however, because He is not the author of 
his own understanding. “ Il n’est point auteur de son propre en- 
tendement.” 

As respects the actuality of moral evil, it must be said that 
the ground of all actuality, and therefore of actual evil, must be 
sought in the Divine Will. To relieve the Divine Being of the 
charge of complicity with sin, we must now distinguish as theo- 
logians do between the formal and the material elements which 
enter into a sinful act. The latter, the material cause, is the 
power put forth. All power to act proceeds from God. What- 
ever is positive in its nature is a good and perfect gift, coming 
down from above, from the Father of lights. Energy per se is 
good, though sinfully employed. The power put forth in a sinful 
action is from God. The formal cause of a sinful act is the wrong 
direction given to that power, and this constitutes the sinfulness 
of the act. Although then, the will of God may be said to be the 
material cause, it is in no wise the formal cause of sin. The sin- 
fulness of an act is to be ascribed solely to the being who sins. 

But sin implies freedom. The relation, therefore, of human 
freedom to the Divine Will must be considered, and particularly 
with reference to the justice of God in punishing sin. As re- 
gards the nature of freedom, it must be understood that an act is 
never free in the sense of being undetermined by motives, nor is 
there ever an equilibrium of motives such as to make action im- 
possible. The case of Buridan’s ass perishing between two bundles 
of fodder so precisely alike that no difference could be discerned 
between them, and therefore presenting no grounds of choice, is a 
purely hypothetical case, and could not occur in real experience. 
But while every act is determined by motives it is not necessitated 
by them. There is one form of necessity, particularly, which is 
incompatible with freedom. Where metaphysical necessity exists, 
an alternative is impossible, and freedom cannot be exercised. 
Freedom can be exercised only in relation to events which are in 
their nature contingent, that is to say, where an opposite event is 
possible. Moreover, the influence which motives exert upon the 
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will is not compulsion. To borrow a maxim from a pseudo-science, 
“ Astra inclinant, non necessitant.” 

And yet, while there is no metaphysical necessity nor physical 
compulsion in the case, free actions may be infallibly certain. 
Future events, though contingent, are future still, that is, are cer- 
tain to occur. The future is as certain as the past. That I shall 
write to-day was as true a hundred years ago as that I have writ- 
ten will be true a hundred years from now. What is the ground 
of this certainty of the future? It is not foreknowledge, because 
an event, to be foreknown, must be already certain. The true 
ground is that which is the basis of all certainty, the divine de- 
cree. Not foreknowledge, but foreordination, is that which es- 
tablishes the certainty of all future events, free actions included. 
Predestination, however, does not necessitate an action and there- 
by annul its moral character. God may predetermine sinful as all 
other acts, and yet not be the author of evil. The Molinists, in- 
deed, endeavor to avoid the difficulty by their doctrine of a scien- 
tia media, but it all comes finally to predestination. To illus- 
trate: When David was threatened with siege in Keilah he 
inquired of the Lord whether the men of Keilah would deliver 
him up to Saul in case Saul besieged the place. The Lord an- 
swered that they would. David thereupon left Keilah. Now the 
Molinists say that God, foreseeing what the men of Keilah would 
do, decreed to refuse them circumstances favorable to their design. 
But the objection to this whole theory of mediate knowledge is 
that God must have some ground for his knowledge of what men 
say the men of Keilah will or will not do. An act purely con- 
tingent contains no such ground of certitude. God can know 
what will happen only by knowing its causes, and his own decrees 
are the first causes of events. So it all comes back to foreordina- 
tion. The true explanation is found in the principle of an infinity 
of possible worlds, the objects of the Divine Intelligence, within 
which possible worlds all contingent events are included. The 
case of the siege of Keilah actually taking place is an event in a 
possible world which does not differ from our own in anything 
except the changes which would have resulted had the siege oc- 
curred. From among all possible worlds that one was not chosen 
but ours was chosen. 

In the region of the possible, actions are represented as they 
are, that is, as contingent and free, and in passing out of the state 
of possibility into that of actuality their nature as contingent and 


free is not changed. Predestination does not affect freedom ex- 
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cept to establish it. Out of all possible worlds God chose one 
which contained freedom as an essential characteristic, one whose 
history was to turn on the use made of freedom by those endowed 
with it. Everything, indeed, in human action is certain because 
determined in advance. Yet neither futurition, nor divine previ- 
sion, nor predetermination of causes, nor even the decree of God, 
destroys contingency or liberty, —nothing short of metaphysical 
necessity destroys freedom. 

There are two principles which control thought and existence : 
the first is the law of non-contradiction, and determines meta- 
physical necessity. As applied to thought it is the principle: 
Of two contradictory propositions, the one is true, the other false. 
A truth which is necessary in the absolute sense is one whose 
opposite is impossible, because implying contradiction. The fact 
that I shall write to-day is not necessary in this sense, namely, 
that the contrary fact is impossible. Allowing that God has fore- 
seen it as a fact it is indeed necessary that it should happen, that 
is, this consequence follows from the divine infallibility. But this 
is merely a conditional necessity, nécessité hypothétique, and it is 
only absolute necessity which contradicts freedom. The second 
principle is that of Sufficient or Determinant Reason. Nothing 
happens without a determinant reason why it happens so and not 
otherwise. Free action is not exempt from this law. There is 
always in the case of choice a reason which prevails with the will, 
and liberty is saved, if this reason inclines without necessitating. 
The will is never induced to act except through the representa- 
tion of a good which prevails over contrary representations. This 
is admitted with reference to God, good angels, and the spirits of 
the blessed, and that they are none the less free on that account. 
God never fails to choose the best, yet he is not constrained, save 
by moral necessity, to do so. To act otherwise would be a defect ; 
to act without any inclining motive an absurdity. 

Aristotle has observed that in freedom there are two elements, 
to wit, spontaneity and choice. Liberty implies the conjunction 
of understanding and will, a judgment and a volition. One who 
has been deprived of the power of judgment is no longer free. 
But in willing we do not always follow the last dictate of the un- 
derstanding, but rather the result of all the influences which come 
from the side of reason as well as of the passions. We are not 
properly conscious of freedom. We are not always aware of the 
causes, often imperceptible, upon which our resolution depends. It 
is very much as if a magnetic needle, being animated, should find 
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pleasure in turning to the north. It would suppose itself to turn 
freely, not perceiving the motions of the magnetic fluid. But we 
shall presently see in what sense it still remains true that the 
human mind is its own principle of action, dependent upon itself, 
and independent of all created being. There is in us a certain 
wonderful spontaneity which renders the soul in its volitions inde- 
pendent of all physical influence. This spontaneity, little under- 
stood hitherto, is an essential element in the system of the pre- 
established harmony, which must now be explained. The philoso- 
phers of the school have held that there was a reciprocal physical 
influence between body and soul, but certain moderns have denied 
this, while admitting a metaphysical connection such as to consti- 
tute body and soul one person. The absolute physical separation 
of soul, as thought, from body, as extension, has given rise to the 
doctrine of occasionalism, the substance of which is that, on occa- 
sion of a thought in the mind, the corresponding movement of the 
body follows, not by any influence exerted upon the body by the 
mind, but by the direct action of God, who moves the body ac- 
cording to the intent of the mind, and, also, on occasion of an 
impression made upon the body, excites in the mind the corre- 
sponding perception. Leibnitz will admit neither the doctrine 
of reciprocal physical influence nor that of occasionalism, but 
proposes in the place of both his own theory of preéstablished 
harmony, which is this: God from the beginning so created the 
mind that it should produce and represent in itself in order what- 
ever happened in the body, and the body He so created that it 
should perform whatever the mind should ordain. The laws 
which connect thoughts in the order of final cause and according 
to the sequence of perceptions produce images which meet and 
correspond with impressions made upon the organs of sense ; and, 
on the other hand, bodily changes, occurring under the laws of 
efficient causation, meet and correspond with the thoughts of the 
mind, so that the action of the body occurs at the moment when 
the mind wills it. Upon this theory, inasmuch as whatever happens 
in the mind proceeds from itself, its succeeding state following 
only from its own present state, we may attribute to the mind the 
greatest degree of independence. But although everything which 
takes place in the mind depends on the mind alone, yet everything 
does not depend on will. The mind has an order of distinct per- 
ceptions which constitute its sovereignty, but also an order of con- 
fused perceptions, the passions, which constitute its bondage. 
The mind, nevertheless, has some control, though indirect, over 
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its confused perceptions, the passions. It can moderate them, it 
can give itself new passions, and even new moral habits. A simi- 
lar indirect control it may exert over its distinct perceptions by 
taking measures in advance to prevent false judgments, and to will 
and think in the future differently from what it now thinks and 
wills. To speak strictly, the mind has in itself the principle of 
all its actions and of all its passions. But the same is true of all 
substances, although liberty exists only in the intelligent. Now 
although this is the true doctrine of the relation of mind and 
body, yet in the popular sense, and speaking according to appear- 
ance, we must say that the mind depends in some measure on the 
body and on the impressions of sense, just as in the case of the 
rising and setting of the sun we speak according to Ptolemy and 
Tycho and the popular view, but we think with Copernicus. The 
true and philosophical meaning of the mutual dependence of the 
body and the soul is that the one depends on the other ideally, so 
that the reason of what takes place in the one can be assigned in 
what happens in the other. This ideal dependence already existed 
in the mind of God when by his decree He established in advance 
the harmony which was to subsist between the body and the soul. 

Now the bearing which this doctrine of the mind’s indepen- 
dence of the body has upon the question at issue, namely, the vin- 
dication of God in his treatment of human sin, is this: It is 
objected that if all human action is necessitated it is not just in 
God to punish men for their evil deeds. But by virtue of this 
principle of the spontaneity of the soul, and its independence of 
physical influence, it appears that men are not necessitated in 
their action, but free. A being which acts from itself must be 
free ; that is the very definition of freedom, according to Aris- 
totle. But where freedom exists there is responsibility, and possi- 
bly guilt; that is, amenability to punishment. God may therefore 
justly punish transgressors as being such. 

But even if absolute mathematical necessity be maintained in 
respect to voluntary action, there would still remain a place for 
reward and penalty. One may take the life of a madman if one 
cannot otherwise defend himself. Venomous reptiles may be de- 
stroyed, although it is no fault of theirs that they are harmful. 
One may inflict suffering upon a brute devoid of reason and free- 
dom if it be judged that the suffering will serve for correction. 
Capital punishment even may be inflicted upon brutes to serve for 
example or to inspire terror in others. And since experience 
proves that the fear of punishment and the hope of reward deter 
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men from evil and incline them to do well, the use of these means 
is right and reasonable, no matter by what form of necessity hu- 
man action is determined. 

It may still be objected that, if good and evil are necessitated, 
it is useless to employ these or any means to secure the one and 
prevent the other. The answer is that whatever theory one may 
adopt concerning freedom and necessity, experience shows that 
hope and fear do hinder evil and promote good actions. More- 
over, good and evil actions are not necessitated absolutely, but 
only hypothetically, that is, through means, namely, the hope of 
reward and the fear of penalty, and, accordingly, if good and evil 
are thus necessary, these means are a part of the whole cause 
which renders them necessary. There is, however, one form 
of justice which has no reference to correction, nor to example, nor 
even to the reparation of evil. It is a kind of justice founded 
only in the fitness of things. Such punitive justice has been de- 
nied by Socinians, by Hobbes, and others. They have declared 
that it has no proper foundation. But it has foundation in a rela- 
tion of fitness, principe de la convenance, not only as respects the 
offense, but the moral judgments of those who witness it, just as 
beautiful music or fine architecture is pleasing to minds rightly 
constituted. It may even be said that certain rights are violated 
unless punishment follows crime. The moral order is restored 
when sin is punished. It is upon this principle that the penal- 
ties of the lost continue even when they no longer serve to re- 
strain them from evil, and the rewards of the blessed even 
when they serve no longer to confirm them in goodness. More- 
over, it may be said that the lost continually draw upon them- 
selves new sufferings by new sins, and that the blessed always 
gain new happiness by new progress in holiness. This also results 
from the principle of the fitness of things, in accordance with 
which the course of events is so regulated that a bad action natur- 
ally draws upon itself its punishment and a good action its re- 
ward. There is a parallelism between the two kingdoms, namely, 
that of final and that of efficient causation. God has established 
a connection between action and its penalty or reward, such that 
in the natural course of things vice is punished and virtue re- 
warded. This is another instance of preéstablished harmony, 
distinct from that which exists in the case of the soul and the 
body. 

It must be granted that punitive justice cannot properly be 
exercised in relation to beings which act without true freedom. 
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In their case the end had in view in punishment would be correc- 
tion simply, not satisfaction (xdAacis, od tiywwpia). But human 
action, not being subject to absolute necessity, is so far free that 
it may incur punishment of either sort, and therefore the goodness 
of God is justified in view of the sufferings He inflicts upon men 
for the sake of discipline, while his justice is vindicated in view 
of those which are simply punitive. 

Some persons of intelligence have said that, where all is con- 
trolled by necessity, no one can be praised or blamed for his vices 
or his virtues. But apparently they say this merely to show their 
wit, — their pretext being that actions if necessary are no longer 
in our power. But these necessary actions are in our power, 
if we are able, under the pressure of hope and fear, to do them or 
refrain from doing them. Moreover, were virtue and vice neces- 
sary, we should still praise or blame them as natural qualities. 
Nay, we may even say that the virtue which amounts to practical 
necessity is the more praiseworthy. It was all the more to the 
praise of Cato of Utica that he was in a manner compelled by 
natural disposition to be virtuous, and that he found it impossible 
to be otherwise. 

The difficulties hitherto considered are mostly common to natural 
and revealed theology. It remains to speak of a revealed doc- 
trine, — election and reprobation. But in answering the preceding 
objections the way has been opened for replying to those that re- 
main. There is scarcely any objection against revelation which 
does not have its origin in those which can be raised against truths 
known by reason. 

Theologians are divided in respect to the subject of predestination 
and grace. Some regard the Deity in a manner more metaphys- 
ical, others in a manner more moral. It is necessary to maintain, 
on the one hand, the independence of God and the dependence 
of the creature, and on the other hand, the justice and good- 
ness of God, which make Him dependent upon himself, that is, 
his will dependent on his understanding, on his wisdom. What 
chief end did God have in view in his decrees relating to man ? 
Was it his own glory in the manifestation of his attributes? or 
had He regard to the voluntary actions of intelligent beings whom 
He designed to create? In truth, God, in forming the design of 
creating the world, proposed solely to manifest and communicate 
his perfections in a manner most worthy of his greatness, his 
wisdom, and his goodness. But this very purpose required Him 
to take into account all the actions of his creatures, while they 
were yet in the state of mere possibility. 
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A wise man in forming his plans will not separate the end from 
the means. He will not propose an end without knowing whether 
there be at hand means to realize it. A great architect who pro- 
poses to himself, as an end, the satisfaction, or the renown, of 
having built a beautiful palace, considers everything that is to 
enter into the edifice: the form, the materials, the site, the work- 
men, the expense, before he fully decides upon his plan and its 
execution. There may still be people in the world who imagine 
that God, being absolute master of everything, is indifferent to 
everything external to himself, and that He renders some persons 
happy and others miserable without any reason for doing so. But 
to think so is to deprive God of his wisdom and his goodness. 
Even his regard for himself will oblige Him to have respect to 
his creatures and their happiness. All God’s decrees have their 
grounds in wisdom, justice, and goodness. There is no abso- 
lute reprobation ; the ground of reprobation is foreseen final im- 
penitence. There are authors who declare that God, desiring to 
manifest his mercy and his justice according to reasons worthy 
of Him, but to us unknown, chose the elect and rejected the 
reprobate prior to any consideration of sin, even that of Adam ; 
and that, in accordance with this determination, He found it good 
to permit sin in order to display these two attributes, mercy and 
justice, and that He decreed grace in Jesus Christ to some in 
order to save them, and refused the same to others in order to 
punish them. Those who hold this view are called Supralapsari- 
ans, because the decree to punish, in their way of looking at the 
matter, precedes the knowledge of future sin. But the more 
common opinion held among the Reformed churches is that of the 
Infralapsarians, namely, that God having willed to permit the 
sin of Adam and the corruption of the human race, for reasons 
just but reserved, chose, in his mercy, out of the mass of corrup- 
tion, some to be saved by the merit of Christ, while he resolved, 
in his justice, to punish others according to their deserts. The 
question at issue between the disputants amounts, in part, to a 
question respecting the order of the divine decrees. The whole 
dispute might be ended at a stroke by saying that all the divine 
decrees are simultaneous, not only in time, in which all agree, but 
in signo rationis, in the order of nature. To make this simultane- 
ity appear we must resort to the conception already presented of 
God’s choice of the best world. 

This world was chosen as a whole. There is but one decree 
which covers the whole case. Before decreeing anything God con- 
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sidered and compared with all possible systems this which he finally 
chose. In this system, as yet existing in idea only, there are 
present to the mind of God these features of its history : That our 
first parents sinned and corrupted their posterity; that Jesus 
Christ redeemed the race; that some souls, aided by grace, at- 
tained to faith and salvation; and that others, with or without 
such favors of grace, failed of salvation. To this system God 
gave his approbation, but He did so only after having entered 
into the whole in detail, weighed everything, and compared the 
whole with all other possible systems. Having done this, He 
causes by one fiat this present world to pass from possibility into 
actuality. 

Leibnitz next enters into the question of the origin of souls, and 
passes under review the rival theories of preéxistence, creationism, 
and traducianism. Upon physiological grounds he decides for 
the latter, though in a modified form. He appears also to hold 
to a doctrine of preéxistence of this sort: that all souls have 
existed in the form of organized bodies or germs since the begin- 
ning of things, and that at the instant when the animal soul is 
to become a human soul it then for the first time receives the ad- 
ditional endowment of reason, whether by natural means, which 
he considers hardly possible, or, as he inclines to think, by a 
special divine act, which he would call a kind of transcreation. 
That God should place a rational soul in a body, in which it must 
inevitably become corrupted, does not seem to Leibnitz so well to 
accord with the divine justice as that He should endow the animal 
soul, already corrupt in its nature through the sin of Adam, with 
a new perfection, namely, reason. He then passes on to the con- 
sideration of the questions: whether God can justly punish men 
for original sin, whether unbaptized infants are condemned, and 
whether the multitudes who in civilized as well as in barbarous 
communities have never had a saving knowledge of God and Jesus 
Christ may be saved by means to us unknown. In dealing with the 
difficulties here presented Leibnitz avails himself of the principle: 
“ Facienti quod in se est, non denegatur gratia necessaria,” which 
maxim he holds to express an eternal truth. He cites in this 
connection the reply made by Frangis Xavier to the Japanese 
that, if their ancestors had made g use of their natural light, 
God would have granted unto them the grace necessary for salva- 
tion. If a knowledge of Jesus Christ incarnate is necessary to 
salvation, we may very well believe, Leibnitz affirms, that God will 
bestow it upon all who do what depends upon themselves, even if 
to impart that knowledge he must work a miracle. 
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Again, we cannot know what passes in souls in the article of 
death, and if many wise and grave theologians maintain that in- 
fants receive a species of faith in baptism, although when after- 
wards inquired of respecting it they cannot recall it, why may not 
something of the same sort, only more urgent and decisive, happen 
to the dying, although after they are dead we cannot question them 
about it? We do not know what one among the infinite ways 
open to him God may choose whereby to satisfy the claims of his 
goodness. 

And, in conclusion, all our arguments have served but to make 
it evident that there are a thousand means at hand for the vindica- 
tion of the divine dealings, and that, notwithstanding all the evils 
we see, and in spite of all the difficulties that can be brought for- 
ward, it is still reasonable to believe that there is nothing so ex- 
alted as the wisdom of God, nothing so just as his judgments, 
nothing so pure as his holiness, and nothing so benign as his good- 
ness. 


Henry A. P. Torrey. 
(To be continued.) 


BuRLINGTON, VT. 





A TYPICAL NOVEL. 
In “The Rise of Silas Lapham” Mr. Howells has given us 


his best and his most characteristic work; none of his earlier 
stories discloses so clearly the quality and resources of his gift or 
his conception of the novelist’s art. As an expression of personal 
power and as a type of the dominant school of contemporary 
fiction in this country and in France, whence the special impulse 
of recent realism has come, this latest work of a very accomplished 
and conscientious writer deserves the most careful and dispas- 
sionate study. If Mr. Howells’s work possessed no higher claim 
upon attention, its evident fidelity to a constantly advancing ideal 
of workmanship would command genuine respect and admiration ; 
whatever else one misses in it, there is no lack of the earnestness 
which concentrates a man’s full power on the thing in hand, nor 
of the sensitive literary conscience which permits no relaxation of 
strength on subordinate parts, but exacts in every detail the skill 
and care which are lavished on the most critical unfoldings of 
plot or disclosures of character. Mr. Howells evidently leaves 
nothing to the chance suggestion of an inspired moment, and 
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takes nothing for granted; he verifies every insight by observa- 
tion, fortifies every general statement by careful study of facts, 
and puts his whole force into every detail of his work. In spite 
of its evident danger in any save the strongest hands, there is a 
tonic quality in this exacting conscientiousness which writers of a 
different school often lack, and the absence of which is betrayed 
by hasty, unbalanced, and incomplete workmanship. It is this 
quality which discovers itself more and more distinctly in Mr. 
Howells’s novels in a constant development of native gifts, a 
stronger grasp of facts, and a more comprehensive dealing with 
the problems of character and social life to which he has given 
attention. In fact, this popular novelist is giving thoughtful 
readers of his books a kind of inspiration in the quiet but resolute 
progress of his gift and his art; a progress stimulated, no doubt, 
by success, but made possible and constant by fidelity to a high 
and disinterested ideal. 

Nor has Mr. Howells spent his whole force on mere workman- 
ship; he has made a no less strenuous endeavor to enlarge his 
knowledge of life, his grasp of its complicated problems, his in- 
sight into the forces and impulses which are the sources of action 
and character. If he has failed to touch the deepest issues, and 
to lay bare the more obscure and subtle movements of passion and 
purpose, it has been through no intellectual willfulness or lassi- 
tude; he has patiently and unweariedly followed such clews as he 
has been able to discover, and he has resolutely held himself open 
to the claims of new themes and the revelations of fresh contacts 
with life. The limitations of his work are also the limitations of 
his insight and his imagination, and this fact, fully understood 
in all its bearings, makes any effort to point out those limitations 
ungracious in appearance and distasteful in performance ; if per- 
sonal feeling were to control in such matters, one would content 
himself with an expression of hearty admiration for work so full of 
character, and of sincere gratitude for a delicate intellectual pleas- 
ure so varied and so sustained. The evidence of a deepened move- 
ment of thought is obvious to the most hasty backward glance 
from “The Rise of Silas Lapham” and “A Modern Instance” to 
“Their Wedding Journey” and “ A Chance Acquaintance.” In the 
early stories there is the lightness of touch, the diffused and delicate 
humor, which have never yet failed Mr. Howells; but there is little 
depth of sentiment, and almost no attempt to strike below the sur- 
face. These slight but very delightful tales discover the’ easy and 
graceful play of a force which deals with trifles as seriously as if 
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it were handling the deepest and most significant problems of life. 
Seriousness is, indeed, the habitual mood of this novelist, and in 
his early stories it was the one prophetic element which they con- 
tained. There is a progressive evolution of power through “ The 
Lady of the Aroostook,” “The Undiscovered Country,” “ Dr. 
Breen’s Practice,” and “* A Modern Instance” ; each story in turn 
shows the novelist more intent upon his work, more resolute to 
hold his gift to its largest uses, more determined to see widely and 
deeply. His purpose grows steadily more serious, and his work 
gains correspondingly in substance and solidity. The problems of 
character which he sets before himself for solution become more 
complex and difficult, and, while there is nowhere a really decisive 
closing with life in a determined struggle to wring from it its 
secret, there is an evident purpose to grapple with realities and to 
keep in sympathy and touch with vital experiences. 

In “ The Rise of Silas Lapham” Mr. Howells has made a study 
of social conditions and contrasts everywhere present in society in 
this country ; not, perhaps, so sharply defined elsewhere as in 
Boston, but to be discovered with more or less definiteness of out- 
line in all our older communities. His quick instinct has fastened 
upon a stage of social evolution with which every body is familiar 
and in which everybody is interested. The aspect of social life 
presented in this story is well-nigh universal ; it is real, it is vital, 
and it is not without deep significance; in dealing with it Mr. 
Howells has approached actual life more nearly, touched it more 
deeply, and expressed it more strongly than in any of his previous 
stories. The skill of his earliest work loses nothing in his latest ; 
it is less evident because it is more unconscious and, therefore, 
more genuine and effective. There is the same humor, restrained 
and held in check by the major interests of the story, but touching 
here and there an idiosyncrasy, an inconsistency, a weakness, with 
all the old pungency and charm; a humor which is, in fact, the 
most real and the most distinctive of all Mr. Howells’s gifts. 
There is, also, stronger grasp of situations, bolder portraiture of 
character, more rapid and dramatic movement of narrative. Still 
more important is the fact that in this novel life is presented with 
more of dramatic dignity and completeness than in any of Mr. 
Howells’s other stories; there is a truer and nobler movement of 
human nature in it; and the characters are far less superficial, 
inconsequential, and unimportant than their predecessors; if 
not the highest types, they have a certain force and dignity 
which make us respect them, and make it worth while to write 
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about them. Add to these characterizations of “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham ” the statement that Mr. Howells has never shown 
more complete mastery of his art in dealing with his materials ; 
that his style has never had more simplicity and directness, 
more solidity and substance, and it will be conceded that the sum 
total of excellence which even a reader who dissents from its un- 
derlying conception and method discovers in this story is by no 
means inconsiderable ; is, indeed, such as to entitle it to very high 
praise, and to give added permanence and expansion to a literary 
reputation which, from the standpoint of popularity at least, stood 
in small need of these things. 

And yet, when all this has been said, and said heartily, it must 
be added that “The Rise of Silas Lapham” is an unsatisfactory 
story; defective in power, in reality, and in the vitalizing atmos- 
phere of imagination./ No one is absorbed by it, nor moved by it; 
one takes it up with pleasure, reads it with interest, and lays it 
down without regret. It throws no spell over us; creates no illu- 
sion for us, leaves us indifferent spectators of an entertaining 
drama of social life. The novelist wrote it in a cool, deliberate 
mood, and it leaves the reader cold when he has finished it. The 
appearance and action of life are in it, but not the warmth; the 
frame, the organism, are admirable, but the divine inbreathing 
which would have given the body a soul has been withheld. 
Everything that art could do has been done, but the vital spark 
has not been transmitted. Mr. Howells never identifies himself 
with his characters; never becomes one with them in the vital 
fellowship and communion of the imagination; he constructs 
them with infinite patience and skill, but he never, for a moment, 
loses consciousness of his own individuality. He is cool and col- 
lected in all the emotional crises of his stories; indeed, it is often 
at such moments that one feels the presence of a diffused satire, 
as if the weakness of the men and women whom he is describing 
excited a little scorn in the critical mind of the novelist. The 
severest penalty of the persistent analytic mood is borne by the 
writer in the slight paralysis of feeling which comes upon him 
at the very moment when the pulse should beat a little faster of 
its own motion ; in the subtle skepticism which pervades his work, 
unconsciously to himself, and like a slight frost takes the bloom 
off all fine emotions and actions. There are passages in Mr. 
Howells’s stories in reading which one cannot repress a feeling of 
honest indignation at what is nothing more nor less than a refined 
parody of genuine feeling, sometimes of the most pathetic experi- 
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ence. Is Mr. Howells ashamed of life in its outcries of pain and 
regret? Does he shrink from these unpremeditated and uncon- 
ventional revelations of character as vulgar, provincial, inartistic ; 
or does he fail to comprehend them? Certainly the cool, skillful 
hand which lifts the curtain upon Silas Lapham’s weakness and 
sorrows does not tremble for an instant with any contagious emo- 
tion ; and whenever the reader begins to warm a little, a slight 
turn of satire, a cool phrase or two of analysis, a faint suggestion 
that the writer doubts whether it is worth while, clears the air 
again. Perhaps nothing more decisive on this point could be said 
of Mr. Howells’s stories than that one can read them aloud without 
faltering at the most pathetic passages; the latent distrust of all 
strong feeling in them makes one a little shy of his own emotion. 

This failure to close with the facts of life, to press one’s heart 
against them as well as to pursue and penetrate them with one’s 
thought; this lack of unforced and triumphant faith in the worth, 
the dignity,and the significance for art of human experience in 
its whole range; this failure of the imagination to bridge the 
chasm between the real and the fictitious reproduction of it, are 
simply fatal to all great and abiding work. Without faith, which 
is the very ground upon which the true artist stands; without 
love, which is both inspiration and revelation to him, a true art is 
impossible. Without faith there would never have come out of 
the world of the imagination such figures as Jeanie Deans, Colonel 
Newcome, Eugénie Grandet,“Pére Goriot, and Hester Prynne ; 
without love — large, warm, generous sympathy with all that life 
is and means — the secret of these noble creations would never 
have been disclosed. Mr. Howells and Daudet practice alike the 
art of arefined realism, but what a distance separates the Nabob 
from Silas Lapham! Daudet is false to his theory and true to 
his art; life touches him deeply, fills him with reverence, and he 
can no more rid himself of the imagination than he can part the 
light from the flower upon which it falls. The Nabob might have 
suggested a similar treatment of Silas Lapham. How tenderly, 
how reverently, with what a sense of pathos, through what a 
mist of tears, Daudet uncovers to us the weakness and sorrows of 
Jansoulet! The Nabob is always touched by a soft light from 
the novelist’s heart; poor Silas Lapham shivers in a perpetual 
east wind. Imagine the “ Vicar of Wakefield” treated in the 
same spirit, and the fatal defect of Mr. Howells’s attitude towards 
life is apparent at a glance. 

The disposition to treat life lightly and skeptically, to doubt its 
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capacity for real and lasting achievement, to stand apart from it 
and study it coolly and in detail with dispassionate and scientific 
impartiality, is at bottom decisive evidence of lack of power ; that 
is, of the dramatic power which alone is able to reproduce life in 
noble dramatic forms. A refined realism strives to make up in 
patience what it lacks in genius; to make observation do the work 
of insight; to make analysis take the place of synthesis of char- 
acter, and “a more analytic consideration of the appearance of 
things’’—to quote Mr. James —the place of a resolute and 
masterly grasp of characters and situations. The method of the 
realism illustrated in “The Rise of Silas Lapham” is external, 
and, so far as any strong grasp of life is concerned, necessarily 
superficial. It is an endeavor to enter into the recesses of char- 
acter, and learn its secret, not by insight, the method of the im- 
agination, but by observation, the method of science ; and it is an 
endeavor to reproduce that character under the forms of art, not 
by identification with it, and the genuine and almost unconscious 
evolution which follows, but by skillful adjustment of traits, emo- 
tions, passions, and activities which are the result of studies more 
or less conscientiously carried on. The patience and work in- 
volved in the making of some novels constructed on this method 
are beyond praise ;.but they must not make us blind to the fact 
that no method can take the place of original power, and that 
genius in some form — faith, sympathy, insight, imagination — is 
absolutely essential in all true art. The hesitation, the repression 
of emotion, the absence of color, are significant, not of a noble 
restraint of power, a wise husbanding of resources for the critical 
moment and situation, but of a lack of the spontaneity and over- 
flow of a great force. Ruskin finely says,that when we stand be- 
fore a true work of art we feel ourselves in the presence, not of a 
great effort, but of a great force. In most of the novels of real- 
ism it is the effort which impresses us, and not the power. In 
Turgénieff and Bjérnson, masters of the art of realism, and yet 
always superior to it, the repression and restraint are charged 
with power; one feels behind them an intensity of thought and 
feeling that is at times absolutely painful. No such sensation 
overtakes one in reading “ The Rise of Silas Lapham” or “ The 
Bostonians ;” there is no throb of life here; the pulse of feeling, 
if it beats at all, is imperceptible; and of the free and joyous play 
of that supreme force which we call genius there is absolutely not 
one gleam. If either novelist possessed it, no method, however 
rigidly practiced, could wholly confine it; it would flame like’ 
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lightning, as in Bjornson, or suffuse and penetrate all things with 
latent heat, as in Turgénieff, or touch all life with a soft, poetic 
radiance, as in Daudet. 

Mr. Howells has said, in substance, that realism is the only lit- 
erary movement of the day which has any vitality in it, and cer- 
tainly no one represents this tendency on its finer side more per- 
fectly than himself. Its virtues and its defects are very clearly 
brought out in his work: its clearness of sight, its fixed adherence 
to fact, its reliance upon honest work ; and, on the other hand, its 
hardness, its lack of vitality, its paralysis of the finer feelings and 
higher aspirations, its fundamental defect on the side of the imag- 
ination. Realism is crowding the world of fiction with common- 
place people ; people whom one would positively avoid coming in 
contact with in real life; people without native sweetness or 
strength, without acquired culture or accomplishment, without 
that touch of the ideal which makes the commonplace significant 
and worthy of study. To the large, typical characters of the 
older novels has succeeded a generation of feeble, irresolute, unim- 
portant men and women whose careers are of no moment to them- 
selves, and wholly destitute of interest to us. The analysis of 
motives that were never worth an hour’s serious study, the grave 
portraiture of frivolous, superficial, and often vulgar conceptions 
of life, the careful scrutiny of characters without force, beauty, 
aspiration, or any of the elements which touch and teach men, 
has become wearisome, and will sooner or later set in motion a 
powerful reaction. One cannot but regret such a comparative 
waste of delicate, and often genuine, art; it is asif Michael An- 
gelo had given us the meaningless faces of the Roman fops of his 
time instead of the heads of Moses and Hercules. 

It is certainly a mental or a moral disease which makes such 
trivial themes attractive to men of real talent. The “storm and 
stress” period returns at intervals, and, in spite of its extrava- 
gances of feeling, is respectable because of the real force and 
promise that are in it; one has a certain amount of patience with 
Werther, and with the hero of Schiller’s “ Robbers.” But our 
modern misanthrope gropes feebly about for some clew to the 
mystery of his existence, and, not finding it ready to hand, snuffs 
out the flame of life in obedience, not to an honest conviction of 
the hopelessness of things, but because something goes wrong at 
the moment. Here is the modern hero skillfully displayed on a 
small canvas : — 


“Vane walked up to Central Park, and returned to dress for 
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dinner. Where was he to dine? The Club was the best place to 
meet people. His lodgings were dark, and he had some difficulty 
in finding a match ; then he dropped one of his shirt-studs on the 
floor, and had to grope for it. Another one broke, and he threw 
open the drawer of his shaving-stand, impatiently, to find one to 
replace it. Lying in the drawer was an old revolver he had 
brought from Minnesota two years before. He took it out, 
placed the muzzle at his chest, and drew the trigger. As he fell 
to the floor, he turned over upon his side, holding up his hands 
before his eyes.” 

If such diseased and irresolute youths as Vane were the refuge 
of weak but ambitious writers groping for subjects with which to 
illustrate their own feebleness, there would be no significance in 
the fact ; there is deep significance, however, in the fact that the 
man who wrote this story has genuine strength and skill. That 
such a character as Vane should attract such a writer, that Mr. 
James’s stories should uniformly convey the impression, not of the 
tragic pathos of life, but of its general futility, that Mr. Howells 
should, for the most part, concern himself with men and women 
of very slender endowments and very superficial conceptions of 


life, are phenomena which lead us very directly to a conclusion ~ 


somewhat similar to that reached by Mr. Stedman, after a survey 
of the present condition of poetry in this country, in his article 
on the “Twilight of the Poets” in a recent issue of the “ Cen- 
tury Magazine.” The work of the younger generation of Amer- 
ican poets, in the judgment of this acute and accomplished critic, 
is full of the resources of a delicate art, and not without qualities 
of individual insight and imagination; but, as a whole, it lacks 
vigor, variety, grasp, and power. It is an interlude between the 
poetic activities of a generation now fast becoming silent and a 
generation not yet come to the moment of expression. Fiction 
has, however, a better outlook than poetry; there are already in 
the field novelists to whom life and art speak as of old with one 
voice, and who are illustrating under new forms those imperishable 
truths of character and destiny, the presence of which lifts the 
most obscure life into the realm of art, and the absence of which 
leaves life without a meaning, and devoid of all interest. It is 
very significant that realism either fails to grasp life firmly and 
present it powerfully, or else seizes upon its ignoble aspects ; its 
vigor is mainly on the side of moral pathology. 

The great name of Balzac is a word of power among the real- 
ists ; and yet it is not easy to find in this master of fiction on a 
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great scale either the principles or the method of the writers who 
profess to stand in direct line of succession from him. His real- 
ism was of that genuine order which underlies the noblest art of 
every age; it studies with most patient eye, and reproduces with 
most patient hand, the facts of life, in order that it may the more 
powerfully and the more faithfully discover the general law, the 
universal fact, which are the sole concern of art, behind them. 
The “more analytic consideration of the appearance of things ” 
which one finds in Balzac is accompanied by a more powerful ir- 
radiation of the imagination. It is easy to understand Zola when 
he says “l’imagination de Balzac m’irrite ;” it is just this imag- 
ination, this penetration of the real with the ideal, which makes 
the Comédie Humaine such a revelation of the age, such a mar- 
velous reproduction of the complex life of the most complex 
epoch of history. The Naturalism of Zola, which is not psycho- 
logical but physiological, which reduces life to its lowest factors, 
has little in common with the art of Balzac, which found all meth- 
ods and facts inadequate for the complete illustration of the sub- 
lime, all-embracing fact of life. Naturalism is worthy of study, 
not only because of the great place it fills in contemporary litera- 
ture, but because it is the logical result of realism, and, by exag- 
geration, makes the defects and limitations of realism more appar- 
ent. 

The issue between the theoretical realism of the day and the 
older and eternal realism of fidelity to nature as the basis of all 
art is the more momentous because it is concealed in many cases 
by so much nice skill, and so much subtlety and refinement of tal- 
ent. The divergence between the two is in the nature of a great 
gulf fixed in the very constitution of things; it goes to the very 
bottom of our conceptions of life and art. To see nature with 
clear eyes, and to reproduce nature with deep and genuine fidel- 
ity, is the common aim of the old and the new realism; the radi- 
cal character of the difference between them is made clear by the 
fact that the realists of the new school deny the existence in na- 
ture of the things which the older realists have held to be deepest 
and truest. The new realism is not dissent from a particular 
method ; it is a fundamental skepticism of the essential reality of 
the old ends and subjects of art. It strikes at the very root of 
the universal art growth of the world: adherence to its fundamen- 
tal precepts would have made Greek art an impossibility ; would 
have cut the ground from under Aischylus, Sophocles, and Eurip- 


ides; would have prevented the new growth of art and literature 
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in the Renaissance; would have paralyzed the old English drama, 
the classical French drama, and the late but splendid flowering of 
the German genius from Lessing to Heine. If the truth lies with 
modern realism, we must discard all those masters by whom the 
generations have lived and died, and seek out other teachers and 
shrines. Realism writes failure and barrenness across the culture 
of the world as the hand once wrote a similar judgment on the 
walls of an Assyrian palace. Fortunately, the parallel fails at the 
vital point ; it requires a stronger faith than realism is able to 
furnish to identify the inspiration of the modern and the ancient 
interpreter, to discover in Zola the successor of Daniel. 

The older art of the world is based on the conception that life 
is at bottom a revelation ; that human growth under all conditions 
has a spiritual law back of it; that human relations of all kinds 
have spiritual types behind them; and that the discovery of these 
universal facts, and the clear, noble embodiment of them in vari- 
ous forms, is the office of genius and the end of art. The unique 
quality of the Greek race lay in its power to make these universal, 
permanent elements of life controlling. This is the secret of its 
marvelous and imperishable influence upon the minds of men. 


This was the work for which it was so lavishly endowed with 


genius. The art instinct among the Greeks was so universal and 
so controlling that all individual thought, feeling, and living 
seemed to be a kind of transparent medium for the revelation of 
elements and qualities which are common to the race. What was 
personal, isolated, unrelated to universal life has largely disap- 
peared, and there remains a revelation, not of Greek character, but 
of human life of unequaled range and perfection. Every great 
Greek character is a type as truly as every Greek statue; and it 
is the typical quality which lifts the whole race into the realm of 
art. But modern realism knows nothing of any revelation in 
human life; of any spiritual facts of which its facts are signifi- 
cant; of any spiritual laws to which they conform in the unbroken 
order of the Universe. It does more than ignore these things ; it 
denies them. Under the conditions which it imposes art can see 
nothing but the isolated physical fact before it ; there are no mys- 
terious forces in the soil under it ; there is no infinite blue heaven 
over it. It forms no part of a universal order ; it discovers no com- 
mon law; it can never be a type of a great class. It is, in a word, 
practical atheism applied to art. It not only empties the world of 
the Ideal, but, as Zola frankly says, it denies “the good God;” 
it dismisses the old heaven of aspiration and possible fulfillment 
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as an idle dream; it destroys the significance of life and the inter- 
pretative quality of art. 

Such was not the conception of the great Balzac. With char- 
acteristic acuteness and clearness he puts the whole issue in a 
paragraph: “A writer who placed before his mind the duty of 
exact reproduction might become a painter of human types more 
or less faithful, successful, courageous, and patient; he might be 
the annalist of the dramas of private life, the archeologist of the 
social fabric, the sponsor of trades and professions, the registrar 
of good and evil. And yet to merit the applause at which all 
artists should aim, ought he not also to study the reasons — or the 
reason — of the conditions of social life; ought he not to seize 
the hidden meaning of this vast accretion of beings, of passions, 
of events? Finally, having sought — I will not say found —this 
reason, this social mainspring, is he not bound to study natural 
law, and discover why and when Society approached or swerved 
away from the eternal principles of truth and beauty?” And 
he adds, to the same end, “ History does not, like the novel, hold 
up the law of a higher ideal. History is, or should be, the world 
as it has been; the novel —to use a saying of Madame Necker, 
one of the remarkable minds of the last century -— should paint 
a possible better world.” Readers of Balzac do not need to be 
told that his work, defective as it is on the side of moral insight, 
is still a commanding interpretation of life because it penetrates 
through individual fact to the universal fact, and through particu- 
lar instances to the common law. It is only when one sees clearly 
this denial of the spiritual side of life, and sees it in all its re- 
sults, that one understands why Naturalism inevitably portrays 
the repellant, and a refined realism the superficial, aspects of life. 
In this pregnant fact lies the secret of its rigidity, its coldness, its 
inevitable barrenness. A natural method, a true and vital con- 
ception, are always capable of further expansion. Is there any- 
thing beyond Zola? He has pressed his theory so far that even 
his hottest adherents see no step left for another to take. The 
energetic Naturalist —a man of great force and splendid work- 
ing power —has left his followers not a single fig leaf to be 
plucked off the shameless nudity of the “béte humaine” — the 
human animal — in the delineation of which he rivals the skill of 
Barye. It is equally difficult to imagine any further progress 
along the lines of a refined realism; it has brought us face to 
face with the hard, isolated facts of life, and, having discarded the 
only faculty that can penetrate those facts to their depths and set 
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them in the large order of the higher reason, there remains noth- 
ing more to be done by it. Materialism in art reaches its limits 
so soon that it never really gets into the field at all. 

This denial of the imagination, this effort to discard it entirely 
and banish it into the region of moribund superstitions, is at bot- 
tom a confession of weakness. It is the refuge of writers who 
have inherited the skill, but not the impulse, of the great literary 
creators, and who are driven, unconsciously no doubt, to adopt a 
theory of art which makes the most of their strength and demands 
the least of their weakness. It is a new illustration of the old 
tendency to elevate individual limitations into universal laws, and 
to make the art bend to the man rather than the man to the art. 
We need not concern ourselves about the imagination, as if any 
man, or body of men, could discard it, or, for any long time, even 
obscure it; the imagination may safely be left to care for itself; 
what we need to concern ourselves about is the fact that we are on 
the wrong road, and that men of genius, unconsciously mistaking 
the way along which the sign-boards have all been carefully mis- 
placed, may lose time and heart in the struggle to free themselves 
from misleading aims. We are in great danger of coming to ac- 


cept as work of the first order that which has no claim to any > 


such distinction, and adopt as the standards of the noblest literary 
art the very delightful but very inadequate creations of some of 
our contemporary writers. It is always wisest to face the truth ; 
if the poets of the time lack the qualities which go to the mak- 
ing of great singers, let us acknowledge the fact and make the 
best of it; if our realistic novelists are more skillful than pow- 
erful, more adroit and entertaining than original and inspiring, 
let us admit this fact also. But, in the name and for the sake 
of art, let us decline to accept these charming story-tellers as 
the peers of the great masters, and, above all, let us refuse to 
impose their individual limitations upon the great novelists of the 
future. ‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham” and the novels of its class 
are additions to the literature of fiction for which we are grate- 
ful; but it is a great injustice to them and to their writers to in- 
sist upon placing them side by side with the great novels of the 
past. 

What is needed now, in fiction as in poetry, is a revitalization 
of the imagination and a return to implicit and triumphant faith 
in it. The results of the scientific movement are misread by men 
of literary genius no less than by religious people; in the end, 
they will be found to serve the noblest uses of art no less than of 
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religion. Their first effect is, indeed, to paralyze all superficial 
faiths and inspirations, by disturbing the order of facts upon which 
these rested, or from which they were derived ; but, in the end, it 
will be found that the new order of the universe has under it a 
harmony of sublime conceptions such as no art has ever yet so 
much as dreamed of, and no religion ever yet grasped with clear- 
ness and certainty. Science not only leaves the imagination un- 
touched, but adds indefinitely to the material with which it works. 
The more intelligent study of facts which it has made possible 
and inevitable purifies and enlarges in a corresponding degree the 
conceptions which underlie them, and will add in the end im- 
measurably to the scope and majesty of life. The hour is fast ap- 
proaching for a new movement of the imagination; a new world 
awaits interpretation and reproduction in art at its hands. The first 
effects of the scientific tendency, evident in the uncertain note of 
contemporary poetry and the defective insight of realistic fiction, 
must not be mistaken for the final effects ; it is this mistake which 
gives our poetry its elegiac note and our fiction its general con- 
fession of the futility of all things. Great works of art never 
come from hands afflicted with this kind of paralysis. The real 
outcome of the scientific spirit is something very different from 
the interpretation of realism; for its interpreters and prophets 
the time is fast approaching, and no blindness and faint-hearted- 
ness of this generation will delay their coming when the hour is 
ripe. They, too, will be realists as all the great artists have been ; 
realists like Dante and Shakespeare ; like Balzac and Thackeray ; 
like the wise Goethe, who held resolutely to the fact because of 
the law behind it, who saw that the Real and the Ideal are one in 
the divine order of the universe, and whose clear glance into the 
appearance of things made him the more loyal to the Whole, the 
Good, and the True. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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DESIRABLE METHODS IN ENGLISH LITERARY 
STUDY. 


It is patent to every careful observer of educational progress in 
modern times that new interest is constantly awakening in all that 
pertains to the English language and literature, nor is it possible 
or necessary to state in which of these two sections of the same 
general department such interest is the more pronounced. While 
as to English philology the student’s attention is directed to the 
rapid increase of books and appliances, careful inspection will 
mark a similar enthusiasm in distinctively literary work. This 
healthful zeal is seen in all the branches of such work; in history, 
fiction, biography, in descriptive, philosophical, and miscellaneous 
prose, and in poetry. One of the special features of this modern 
development is found in the large variety of suggestion that is given 
relative to the best methods in which such a study may be con- 
ducted, how the academic student or the citizen at large can best 
secure those helpful results which are supposed to follow from dili- 
gent attention thereto. Such volumes as the “English Men of. 
Letters” series, edited by Motley, or the “ American Men of Let- 
ters” series, edited by Warner, are of this special character. 
They are admirably designed, on the one hand, to give a suffi- 
ciently scholarly view of English and American letters to satisfy 
the critical student, and, on the other, so to simplify and vary the 
subject discussed as to bring it within the province of the reada- 
ble and popular. Much of the profit and pleasure arising from 
such a form of intellectual pursuit depends on the particular 
method of procedure. No department has suffered more than 
that of English letters, both from the absence of any definite 
method and from the application of superficial methods. In no 
department is a well-adjusted order of study more desirable and 
feasible. It will be the purpose of this paper briefly to enforce 
some of those cardinal principles which the literary student of 
English must have in mind in the prosecution of his work. Appli- 
cable in substance to all literatures, we shall find it of benefit to 
apply the teaching more especially to that of English-speaking 
peoples. 

1. Literary. The study of literature should, first of all, be a 
literary study, as distinct from any other possible form. As has 
been well remarked, “ We are to learn language by the study of 
language, and literature by the study of literature.” Literature 
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is one thing, linguistics is another. Hence, those among us who 
incline to make the study of our literature purely, or in the main, 
philological are guilty of confounding two lines of study that 
should be kept clearly distinct. Such an erroneous conception 
seems to be gaining rather than losing ground in our day, and, 
unless checked in its progress, will work irreparable harm to the 
cause it espouses. Let us not be misunderstood. There is a true 
sense in which English literature as a branch of study has to do 
with the English language as a study. No one will deny, for ex- 
ample, that in the examination of such an author as Milton or 
Coleridge close attention must be had to certain linguistic fea- 
tures, —as to the vocabulary, in its richness or poverty; as to the 
use of words in etymological or popular senses; as to correctness 
of idioms and other matters mainly philological. There should be 
enough of this element in all literary work to secure the presence 
of good diction and propriety of structure, but this is the limit of 
its presence. When such study of an author becomes, as it so 
often does, mainly a dictionary study of words and forms, then 
does it overreach itself, and impair to that degree the true func- 
tion of literary art. 

In the sphere of poetry no author should have suffered less, 
and none has suffered more, than Shakespeare, at the hands of 
these “anatomists” of literature. This order of critics is fast 
succeeding in reducing Shakespearean study to that of diction and 
structure. Even so excellent a series of English prose and poe- 
try as the “Clarendon Press” series is not without fault at this 
point. Here, as elsewhere, much of this evil is due to the fact that 
such so-called literary work is prepared originally for teachers 
and schools of learning. With the idea of a manual prominently 
before the author or editor, he is led to follow the class-room 
method of verbal analysis, rather than that distinctively literary 
method that is applied more easily in the outside literary world, 
and should find a larger place in the college itself. English litera- 
ture must, at times, be studied linguistically, but when so studied 
things are to be called by their right names. Craik’s “ English of 
Shakespeare,” as illustrated in the play of “ Julius Cesar,” is a 
strictly philological study of the dramatist, and does not claim a 
place under the head of literary study proper. Rolfe’s editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays are of a similar order, and so understood. 
Morley’s “ English Writers” is a strictly literary study of English 
letters. Hudson’s “ Art and Characters of Shakespeare” is of 
this order, as is Warner’s “ Life of Irving,” or Lounsbury’s “ Life 
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of Cooper.” More precisely, the literary method is that by which 
the study of the author’s style is made prominent. In such a 
study, diction, structure, and idiom will enter, but always subor- 
dinately. The great topics will be: the way in which the author 
embodies his thought, his intellectual cast as a writer, the quality 
and range of his imagination, the clearness of his poetic concep- 
tions, his narrative skill, and his ability to illustrate the great 
principles of successful discourse. In fine, the study is one of 
taste, art, and sensibility. It addresses itself to the sublime and 
beautiful, to the appropriate and effective in written expression, 
and ministers as such to the highest forms of mental pleasure. It 
is, in the best sense of the words, rhetorical and esthetic, a study 
of style as related to the thought and personality behind it. There 
is a valid intellectual element in all true literary art as an esthetic 
art, and it should never be lowered to that level on which the 
French school of polite letters has seen fit to place it. The strictly 
literary method, however, is but one among a number, and reveals 
the flagrant error of those who have made the study of literature 
nothing more nor less than a study of taste and esthetic criticism. 
As a method it should never exist alone. Essential in its true 
place, that place is subordinate and not primary. It needs that 
infusion of energy and that special disciplinary value that comes 
from the presence of those higher modes to which attention is to 
be called. 

2. Suggestive and Comprehensive. This is noticeable at once 
as a higher modus than the one just discussed. While it is a 
study both of thought and style, the primary reference is to the 
former. It has mainly to do with the intellectual character of the 
authorship examined, and but secondarily with its zsthetic and 
emotive elements. It might fitly be termed the philosophic method, 
as having to do with causes and effects, laws and agencies in lit- 
erary life, rather than with any form of detailed inspection. On 
such a method the limits of literary eras are determined more by 
the development of ideas in the national mind than by anything 
merely chronological. There is now what President Bascom has 
called the Philosophy of Literature. There is now an inquiry 
into the scientific basis of literature as an art; its hidden relations 
to political, social, and religious life; the great active forces that 
underlie and determine it,— in a word, the principles that com- 
pose it. On such a plan as this, the study is at once uplifted from 
the level of the technical and formal to a real intellectual gymnas- 
tic. It is more than philosophical. It is a psychological study 
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outside of mental science proper, and serves to codrdinate litera- 
ture with all that is far-reaching and thorough. In terming this 
method a suggestive and comprehensive one, the student of litera- 
ture is guarded against that unduly minute examination of au- 
thorship which magnifies the text above the spirit and forestalls 
any such result as genuine literary stimulus. “The marvel of 
Shakespeare’s diction,” says Mr. Whipple, “is its immense sug- 
gestiveness — the power of radiating through single expressions a 
life and meaning which they do not retain in their removal to dic- 
tionaries.” If this be so, the principle will apply outside of the 
great dramatist’s work, and is so applied by representative minds. 
The language of our leading authors is indicative rather than ex- 
haustive. There is a potential reserve behind all that is made 
actual in expression; “ more is meant than meets the ear.” Hints 
and glimpses are given in order to awaken interest and reward re- 
search, and the student is to interpret the truth in the same com- 
prehensive manner in which the author has embodied the truth. 
On the basis of such a method as this, barren and fruitful eras 
alike yield a rational explanation. We understand the Restora- 
tion and the Augustan periods. Literature has a soul as well as 
a visible form. Conscience, intellect, and will are there as well 
as taste. Despite the strong tendency to the microscopic method, 
this wider one is fast gaining the practical support of modern 
critics, and may yet fully obtain among us. Until such an era 
opens, the best results of literary criticism will be out of reach. 

8. Logical. This observance of what may be called a logical 
consecutiveness in literature would seem to be involved in the 
very word “method.” The terms are synonymous, and yet their 
wide separation is so frequent as to call for special notice. By 
the logical method in literature is meant the emphasis of its unity 
and regular sequence all along the line of its different periods of 
development. Amid the limitless diversity of English letters 
there is the presence of this unity. Despite all variation and di- 
gression there is ever visible a law of continuity, holding every- 
thing in place, and enabling the student to relate all that precedes 
to all that follows. There is nothing of what Coleridge would 
call “ the non-sequacious.” All is codrdinated and centralized. It 
is one of the first offices of the literary student to understand and 
reveal this principle, and the more decidedly he is able to effect 
this the more recompensing will his labors become. So marked is 
this principle of logical movement in English letters that there 
would seem to have been some one superintending mind presiding 
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over its evolution, correcting its tendency to deflect from clearly 
drawn lines of advance, and restraining it within the prescribed 
bounds originally assigned it. This is done, even while individ- 
ual forces and authors work with the most pronounced freedom. 
Though these lines of sequence may be for a time concealed and 
apparently obliterated by great political changes, by the presence 
of marked intellectual lethargy, or by a general tendency to literary 
lawlessness, a careful scrutiny will detect its unvarying presence, 
and in due time it will emerge into prominence. No student of 
our literature can venture to ignore for a moment the operation 
of this law. Providential or not as it may be, it still exists and 
acts. The literature of any people at all progressive is not a hap- 
hazard product of fortuitous combinations, but the normal out- 
growth of definite principles, and is always able to give us the best 
of reasons for the particular type of literary life which it exhibits 
in any particular era. It is just by reason of this logical closeness 
of structure and growth that all literary periods have more or less 
overlapped each other. Such encroachment has been unavoidable 
and manifest in proportion to the individuality of the era.’ No 
critic can afford to be too dogmatic as to the boundaries of such 
epochs. We speak of Chaucerian and of Elizabethan days; of 
the literature of the Commonwealth and of the Restoration ; of 
Augustan and of Georgian letters. All such distinctions are but 
relative and conventional. No one can tell us precisely when First 
English became Middle English, or when English literature as 
dialectic became fully national. Who can determine exactly the 
limits of the Augustan age, or when the classical era of Pope as de- 
fined by Mr. Gosse passed over into the romantic school of Burns 
and Cowper? Convenient as such lines may be, they have no 
existence in the nature of things, and will always mislead him 
who so interprets them. The logical nexus is beneath the letter 
and form. “In the literature of any people,” says Morley, “ we 
perceive, under all contrasts of form produced by variable social in- 
fluences, the one national character from first to last.” It is in this 
national character that we find the law of continuity. It is be- 
cause amid the infinitely diversified unlikeness of such character 
there is a substantial likeness and unity that the sequence is ap- 
parent. This is signally true of the English mind and soul as ex- 
pressed in written form. The Englishness is always marked, how- 
ever flexible its forms. There are behind every author of note 
both a national and a personal individuality. To say, therefore, 
that we must proceed after a logical method is simply to say that 
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we must follow the development of the English character in Eng- 
lish literature, let it lead us where it may. 

4. Comparative. There is such a thing as international litera- 
ture. Such is the local position of the British Isles relative to 
the other countries of Europe that this method becomes especially 
essential in our literary study. Speaking geographically and ety- 
mologically, it may be said that English literature should not be 
insulated — confined to the island in which it took national origin. 
The leading nations of modern Europe on each side of the English 
Channel are so conjoined in the great movements of civilization, 
and sv interdependent in the sphere of national industries, that the 
literary life of the one affects that of all, and is affected by it. 
On the very highways that are opened up for commerce and trade 
these higher influences find their avenues of entrance, while, apart 
from this, scores of unseen agencies are at work to bring adjacent 
peoples more fraternally together in the interests of general cul- 
ture. The Continent of Europe may thus be regarded by the 
literary student as one vast central organism in the world’s culture 
rather than as a collection of independent centres. The Straits 
of Dover are far too narrow to effect any valid separation of inter- 
est and progress. As the student of English applies this com- 
parative method more specifically, he is led to note the threefold 
influence of Italy, France, and Germany. The first of these 
countries developed its golden age under Dante and Petrarch just 
at the time when English poetry was taking on its national form in 
the pages of Chaucer. Later on, in the days of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, it exhibited an almost equally vigorous life in the per- 
sons of Ariosto and Tasso. Hence, the influence of Italian letters 
upon English in Chaucer’s time, and especially in the days of 
Wyatt and Surrey, Spenser and Sidney, must form an important 
factor in the study of our authorship. In the seventeenth century, 
in England, the second of these countries rose into prominence. 
The effect of the Norman-French in Middle English times quite 
apart, a distinctively Gallic school of writers appeared at the 
Restoration, dating its inception as far back as the founding of 
the French Academy in the reign of Charles I. Visible, par- 
ticularly, in the realm of dramatic poetry under Dryden, it per- 
meated the national thought and life, and reappeared in more 
didactic form in the days of Pope through the agency of Boileau. 
At the very time when literature at home was inferior and de- 
spondent, such French authors as Racine, Moliére, Fénelon, La 
Sage, and Voltaire were in their glory, and England, of course, 
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was under Continental sway. The supremacy was partly for good 
and mainly for evil. Soasto Germany. Quite devoid of influ- 
ence in England since the invention of printing and the time of 
Luther, it came to potency in the reign of George II. through 
the influence of Klopstock and Lessing, and rose to masterly 
prominence under George III., through the authorship of Schiller 
and Goethe. It was, in fact, to this invigorating German force as 
much as to any other one cause that the correct school of English 
poetry, under Pope, gave way to a more impassioned verse. It 
may almost be said to have introduced the era of modern English 
literature. When Southey and Wordsworth are seen tendering 
their respects to Klopstock, and Coleridge busies himself with 
the translating of Schiller’s dramas, it is evident that international 
comity exists among the authors. Enough has been said to mark 
the necessity of this comparative method. It is thus that Mr. 
Sismondi gives us his graphic view of the connected literatures of 
Southern Europe. It is thus that Schlegel presents a combined 
account of dramatic writings from Euripides to Shakespeare, 
while our own historian, Hallam, follows a similar method in his 
narrative of European literature. In each case the method is the 
same, and is happily in kecping with that plan of study now ob- 
taining in all the important departments of human thought. In 
common with the fact that the modern drift is toward specialisms, 
it is fortunately true that specialists themselves are obliged to 
apply the comparative method within the domain of their respec- 
tive specialisms. As the scientific specialist in any one science 
must be conversant with all forms of physical science, so the man 
of letters must aim to compass the general province of letters as 
it affects the separate section in which he is working. It is im- 
possible to see how, upon such a basis, the student of literature 
can be narrow-minded — how he can fail to see the truth in all its 
bearings and so present it. Literary criticism is the last sphere 
in which bigotry should have sway. How far existing facts cor- 
respond with such a theory must be left to the intelligent observer 
to decide. 

5. Historical. So vital is the relation of English literature to 
English history that the one may be said to be the interpreter of 
the other, or, rather, the two may be viewed as but different forms 
of expressing the same fundamental ideas. “In Greek history,” 
says Hare, “there is nothing truer than Herodotus save Ho- 
mer; ” to which we might add, conversely, that in Greek literature 
there is nothing truer than Homer save Herodotus. This his- 
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torico-literary law is amply illustrated among all peoples. Why 
the golden ages of Arabian, Spanish, Greek, Roman, and English 
literature should have occurred precisely when they did is a ques- 
tion that finds much of its explanation in the political and religious 
history of the respective nations, shaped as it was in each case by 
the general providence of God. No intelligent reader can fail to 
see the close connection between the rich development of Arabian 
letters in the reign of the caliphs, from the eighth century on- 
ward, and the political character of the government which they 
established. Under their benignant rule every capital city was 
as much a literary as it was a civil metropolis. The successive 
aspirants to the throne of the Abassides vied with each other to 
foster the interests of letters, and nothing apparently could have 
limited that development then begun save what actually did arrest 
it, —a speedy return to the evils of Mohammedanism. The Peri- 
clean and Augustan ages of the older empires came just in the 
fullness of time, as designated by historic life. If the golden age 
of our letters is coincident with the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it 
is so largely by reason of the political character of the time, and 
the special historical relations of the epoch to the Protestant 
Reformation. Such an element as this is no less emphatic in days 
of literary decline, as in the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
England. We have but to open contemporary records in each of 
these periods to find sufficient explanation of such results. So 
true is this historic relation that, were the civil records lost, much 
of their substantial meaning could be gathered up from the litera- 
ture. In the writings of Chaucer a large part of Middle English 
records could be restored. If Guizot and Clarendon had not written 
on the English Revolution, we might resort to the Puritan authors 
of that century for the facts. If, later on, we are startled by the 
rise of a skeptical school in literature in the persons of Hume 
and Gibbon, the very literature is historical. It is history itself. 
In aiming to account for the peculiar type of our letters at the 
close of the eighteenth century, we must study with care the his- 
tory of Germany and that of the revolutions in France and 
America. The older students were right, in motive at least, when 
they insisted on dividing literary periods into successive centuries, 
if so be the progress of national civil life might exactly correspond 
to that of national culture. Their error lay, as we have seen, in 
pushing this division to the extreme of mechanism. Decided im- 
provement is manifest in modern times in the application of a 
higher method. Such authors as Morley, Arnold, Azarias, Coppee, 
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and Tyler are working in obedience to it. Historical literature, 
or literary history, is coming into favor. One of the best results 
of this method is the addition of a new interest to the depart- 
ment. The study is made attractive. To a narrative and descrip- 
tive element, already present, it unites the special feature of his- 
torical narration and description. To a distinctively personal 
element already present in the lives of authors it adds the per- 
sonality of great historic personages and peoples. Events them- 
selves assume personality. When we deem it essential to read 
Masson’s “ Life and Times of Milton” before reading Milton 
himself, we acknowledge this natural bond between the historic 
and the literary. In such a method we derive the double benefit 
of understanding more clearly the meaning of the author and 
enjoying more fully that graphic effect which history lends to 
literature. 

6. Independent and Impartial. It is yet an open question 
in literature as to what the precise relation is between what are 
traditionally termed standard authors and those next in rank: 
whether the latter are in every sense subordinate, and whether, 
after all, the dependence may not be mutual. This is fitly sug- 
gested by Hazlitt, in speaking of the relative position of Shake- 
speare to the other dramatists of his time, as he says: “ These 
writers are the scale by which we can best ascend to the high 
table-land of literary prominence which Shakespeare occupied.” 
Though not upon the table-land themselves, they make the ap- 
proach to it possible, even for those who may be termed their 
superiors. Reciprocal indebtedness must always exist between 
the higher and the lower. The one can never look with disdain 
upon the other. Shakespeare himself acknowledged such indebt- 
edness, “desiring this man’s wit and that man’s scope.” Had it 
not been for Wiclif and Tyndale, the English Reformers of later 
date might have failed. Long before Bacon compacted those 
principles by which men should better know how to apply philoso- 
phy to practical ends, Telesior, Bernard, Campanella, and others, 
had opened up the way along a similar line of inquiry. The 
“ Novum Organum” was not so new, after all. There has never 
been any great awakening in church or state that has not thus 
been heralded and hastened by some John the Baptist. This is 
preéminently so in literature and in English literature, and the 
point we are pressing is, that in the estimate of these authors and 
agencies criticism must be independent and scrupulously just. 
Traditional opinions as to first, second, and third class writers 
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must be reéxamined in the light of newly-revealed facts, and the 
student must insist upon an intelligent freedom of view. Here, 
as everywhere else, men must know what they believe, and why 
they believe it, nor is such a state of mind in any sense devoid of 
deference to the history of opinion and rightful precedent. We 
are convinced that the tendency has been far too strong to study 
so-called representative authors exclusively, quite disconnected 
from any lesser names. It is still reserved for some discriminat- 
ing and kindly pen to write the record of English letters with 
this thought in mind : to give to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s ; 
to show what second-rate authors have done for first-rate authors ; 
or, perchance, to show that the accepted classification of our authors 
should be readjusted on more independent principles. The quaint 
and keen Sir Thomas Browne wrote thus in “The Urn Burial”: 
“Who knows whether the best of men be known or whether there 
be not more remarkable persons forgot than any that stand re- 
membered in the account of time!” The exclamation is a timely 
one. Who knows, we may add, why in English prose we have 
traditionally limited the best of standard authors, from Bacon to 
Carlyle, to about a score of names! Why should Addison and 
Lamb rank above Steele and Goldsmith! Where is the true 
place of Charles Kingsley in prose fiction ; of Coleridge, in phil- 
osophical prose ; of Dryden, in critical prose; of Wordsworth, in 
poetry? In our poetry, as in no other department of our litera- 
ture, is a more impartial spirit needed. Nowhere is the traditional 
classification so arbitrary. Should not Shakespeare stand abso- 
lutely by himself? Who with Milton are to form the second 
group? Is Mr. Gosse at all consistent in ranking Gray as high 
as he does? What valid claim have such modern versifiers as 
Robert Browning and Swinburne to the position critically assigned 
them? Why should Keats occupy so exalted a place among the 
classical poets of English, and where, after all, are we to place 
the poet laureate? Unbiased literary criticism must look at these 
authors anew, and test them by the best criteria at command, quite 
apart from what has or has not been agreed concerning them. 
Much of the good work that Mr. Hazlitt has done for English 
letters has been in this sphere of independent opinion. Despite 
the hostility which he naturally provoked, many of his positions 
are as yet unassailed. “ Very little of me would be left,” says 
the great Goethe, “if I could but say what I owe to my predeces- 
sors and contemporaries.” It is part of the duty of modern criti- 
cism to discuss and express such indebtedness, and to examine a 
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vast number of similar questions now arising for settlement. 
This spirit of literary servility should certainly decrease with the 
growth of general culture ; and there are some signs of promise in 
this direction. The protest in New England against Mr. Arnold’s 
estimate of Emerson was a healthful one, in the line of personal 
independence at the very shrine of the Delphian oracle. Mr. 
Froude’s attitude relative to Carlyle in the face of English opinion 
has been similarly courageous, while it may be said that in litera- 
ture, as elsewhere, the principle is spreading that if men are to 
give reasons for the character of their beliefs they must first of 
all examine the grounds of their beliefs. No method in literature 
is more needful, and none will yield more helpful results. Here, 
as in higher spheres, it is the truth that makes free. 

In closing this discussion, and with special reference to the 
readers of this “ Review,” it may be remarked that prominent 
English writers are calling attention to the increasing need of rec- 
ognizing the ethical side of our literature. No literary method 
is thorough that leaves this out of the account. Morley, in his 
“Tllustrations of English Religion,” calls attention to the con- 
tributions made in English literature to the cause of good morals. 
Stopford Brooke, in his “ Theology of the English Poets,” magni- 
fies this element. Such essays as “ The Ethics of Wordsworth” 
or “ Pope as a Moralist” deal with this phase of the subject. 
Mr. Selkirk, in his “ Ethics and Aisthetics of English Poetry,” 
develops this idea in full. There is the ethical as well as the 
esthetic, and they are to be viewed conjointly. In a former 
article on a kindred topic (“ Presbyterian Review,” July, 1881), 
we called attention to the presence of this feature in our earlier 
literature, from the poetry of Caedmon to the Scriptural work 
of Wiclif and Tyndale. At this time the literature was more 
than ethical. It was Biblical and Christian. To some extent, 
at least, this moral feature has been visible all along the line of 
our letters, enough so to make it impossible for any critic of 
moral indifference properly to examine it. The history of English 
literature cannot possibly be written as Buckle has written that of 
European civilization, or as Leckey and Lewes have written on 
similar topics. Whatever may be true of Continental Europe, 
there is a true sense in which the authorship of England may be 
said to postulate moral ideas. Such a principle is all-important 
in the present tendencies of literary criticism so potent in cer- 
tain circles. It is the mode to speak of the school of Arnold 
and Swinburne as the leading representatives of modern literary 
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criticism, and of such criticism as of the first order. These 
writers, we submit, are critics purely on the secular side of Eng- 
lish letters, and are at pains so to state it. As such they are, at 
times, untrustworthy. They lack that delicate perception of the 
morale of our literature which is essential to fullness and fairness 
of judgment. Their sympathies in this direction are not strong 
enough to guide them aright. The author of “Literature and 
Dogma” has once and again unfortunately illustrated such a com- 
bination by severing the ethic and esthetic. The “ sense of con- 
duct” and the “sense of beauty” inhere in the same personality, 
and co-work to the same literary results. The drift of present 
sentiment is adverse to such interaction, and is altogether con- 
trary to the genius and informing spirit of our literature. “There 
is,” says Mr. Taine, “a certain earnestness in this English people 
that leads them out of idle sentiments into noble ones and an innate 
consciousness of the vanity of all things human.” It is this “ ear- 
nestness,” or moral gravity, whic the critic must see and mark. 
It is in point here to emphasize the fact that, quite apart from 
purely intellectual grounds, no secular study would be more profit- 
able to the clergy than that of English literature on its ethical side. 
It is seen to be a study of conscience and moral life in their more 
popular expression, and opens up to the spiritual mind new sug- 
gestion and inspiration. More than this; do not the clergy, as the 
teachers of the people, owe it to themselves and their calling to be 
thoroughly conversant with “the best that has been thought and 
said?” There is a literary element in Scripture, as there is a moral 
element in literature, so that the divinities and humanities may be 
said to meet. The minister of the gospel is not to be literary, as 
distinct from being spiritual, or in any way at the expense of the 
spiritual, but to be a man in whom conscience, intellect, and taste 
develop conjointly and to one great end,— the development of 
character in self and others. In these days, when Christianity is 
said to be one thing and culture another, and cynical skepticism 
urges that as the one declines the other advances, it may be well 
for the ministry to illustrate in their own persons the unity of the 
two. The greatest foe at present to the progress of the church is 
found in popular literature as skeptical and immoral. In some 
way, therefore, the appointed guardians of the truth and of public 
morals must come into closer connections with the public press 
and popular authorship. 

Such, as we conceive them, are some of the leading methods of 
literary study, as ——. in English letters. Being, first of 
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all, a literary method, it must be also suggestive, logical, compara- 

tive, historical, and impartially independent, while with all students, 

and most especially with the Christian clergy, the ethics of litera- 

ture must ever be prominent. On such a basis the study becomes 

one of the highest order as to knowledge, discipline, and culture, 

and is just as recompensing as the student himself is pleased 

to make it. It is at once a study of mind, of character, and of 
zsthetic art, while, in addition to what it is in itself, it stands 
as one of the most helpful mediums through which national 
life is to express itself and be transmitted to future generations.. 
Let it, moreover, be specially emphasized that there is one thing 
more important than the best possible method can be, and that is 
the living agent behind it, giving it direction and effect. The 
student of literature, as the author or the critic, must, first of all, 
be a man whose literary personality pervades and quickens all his 
work. Back of English letters as a product are English men of 
letters as a creative cause. Back of the method is the man. 


T. W. Hunt, Ph. D. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE, NEw JERSEY. 





THE CONQUEST OF UTAH. 


It is a spectacle most strange and humiliating, and yet one 
witnessed by the American people for well-nigh a half century, 
that of a handful of unscrupulous and determined politico-relig- 
ious adventurers, with a following of a few thousands, planting 
and maintaining themselves in the very midst of the republic, 
but with no sort of love or reverence for its institutions ; cherish- 
ing ideas and aims utterly alien and inimical to democracy ; 
counting the Federal government a wicked usurpation, a heaven- 
defying tyranny, and mortal foe ; hating and despising its repre- 
sentatives, and just in proportion as they regard their official 
oaths and seek to perform their duty; trampling under foot its 
laws, and setting at naught the decrees of its highest courts ; and, 
in an insane attempt to negative and nullify at every point, stop- 
ping at nothing short of open and armed rebellion. The nation is 
slow to understand, and to appearance is unwilling to believe, that 
the Mormon church is a political concern vastly more than a re- 
ligious ; is first and foremost a theocracy, and so claims to exer- 
cise the only legitimate civil authority under the sun; has no 
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feature more characteristic, and no purpose more fundamental or 
fixed, than that of entire and undisputed temporal sovereignty ; is 
held in any measure to the flimsiest form of submission and obe- 
dience only by fear of the application of overwhelming brute 
force ; or, in short, in its very nature and genius (semper, ubique, 
et ab omnibus) is an organization transfused and overflowing with 
the virus of disloyalty and treason. A serious charge, truly, to 
make against a church and men whose notions and influence are 
supreme over a large fraction of our national domain. But this 
is no railing accusation. The terrible indictment is strictly true. 
The proof is patent on every page of Utah history. 

As early as 1833 the “ prophet ” Joseph was openly accused by 
several orthodox Saints of “ aiming at monarchical power and au- 
thority.” In Missouri his followers inaugurated the practice, 
never since departed from, of voting solid, and this idiosyncrasy 
was largely the cause of their expulsion from the State. Cross- 
ing to Illinois, and wild with schemes for kingdom - building, 
Smith’s maneuvring for votes and offices, whether for scope, dar- 
ing, or utter absence of morality, was amazing. This “seer and 
revelator ” would be the civil head of Nauvoo from the first, soon 
of the county also, erelong of the State, and eventually of the 
nation! By shameless trickery he secured a charter which made 
the city independent of the commonwealth. The governor pos- 
sessed no jurisdiction over the mayor, or the lieutenant-general of 
the Nauvoo Legion. This political game was played so recklessly 
for years together that at length the fear and hatred of both par- 
ties were incurred, and they united to crush the carnal and office- 
seeking hierarch, and expel his followers. 

But before his bloody death the “inspired” Joseph had sug- 
gested the wisdom of sending chosen elders “to explore Califor- 
nia and Oregon, that the Saints might get up into the mountains 
where they could have a government of their own, and where the 
devil could not dig them out!” And now, by a strange ordering, 
the. Latter Day leaders seemed to have found, and through the 
fury of mobs, the opportunity they long had sought in vain. While 
resident in “the States,” an insignificant and despised minority, 
they could not at all realize the divine idea of the theocracy, but 
were in degrading subjection, and compelled to conform to the im- 
perfect and unrighteous statutes of men. But making their en- 
forced exodus westward, beyond mountains and deserts, they would 
forever escape all interference from the wicked rulers of this world, 
and could set up the “Kingdom of God” with all its external 
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forms. They would become a people like Israel of old, dwelling 
apart, with Jehovah for sole sovereign, and the holy priesthood as 
his vicegerents. As they moved slowly across the plains in 1846, 
the hopes which inspired them are well set forth in John Taylor's 
hymn, “To Upper California.” Secure behind the mighty bul- 
warks of the Rocky Mountains, and tenfold more remote from 
Federal sway than Canaan from Egypt, the Saints could “ taste 
the sweets of liberty.” 
“We ’ll go and lift up our standards, 

We ll go there and be free. 

We ’ll burst off all our fetters 

And break the Gentile yoke ; 

For long it hath beset us, 

But, now it shall be broke [sic !] 

No more shall Jacob bow the neck, 

Henceforth he shall be great and free, 

We'll rule, we ll reign and triumph,” ete., ete. 

Alas, however, the Mexican war was in progress. And the 
year following, while the pioneers were crossing the plains, Cali- 
fornia was conquered, and only eight months after Salt Lake had 
been chosen as the seat of the Mormon Zion the hated stars and 
stripes were supreme throughout the whole region of the Great 
Basin. Deep was the chagrin and bitter the disappointment of 
Brigham and his co-conspirators. But even yet something might 
be done by energy and resolution. And, therefore, though num- 
bering but seven or eight thousand, they made haste to set up a 
“free and independent ” government, named “ The State of Des- 
eret,” hoping that, if visible at all to the law-making power upon 
the Potomac, they would be received at once into the Union as a 
sovereign State. The modest limits they fixed for “the King- 
dom ” included an area of about seven hundred miles square, or 
one tenth of the national domain. Deseret would extend from 
Oregon to the Mexican boundary, and from the Rockies to the Pa- 
cific, or over the whole or large parts of nine of our roomiest 
territories. 

As to the schemes of the hierarchy let Captain Gunnison speak, 
a witness intelligent and fair; and see how strikingly his state- 
ments tally with the historic recital which follows. He says: — 


“We found them in 1849 organized into a State, with all the offices 
regularly filled, collecting taxes, raising and equipping troops, etc. 
Should a governor not of their creed, or other than their chief, be as- 
signed, he would find himself without occupation. He would be treated 
with courtesy, but would be ‘let severely alone.’ Were he to convoke 
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an assembly, or order an élection, no attention would be paid to it. The 
dignity and form of courts might easily obtain, but the members of the 
Latter Day church would know nothing of them. This certainly has 
been proclaimed as their determined policy, though they might dissem- 
ble.” 


Of this theocratic State thus set up “ by revelation” Brigham 
was head, of course; and at the same election Kimball, his first 
counselor, was also and wnanimously chosen second in station; 
and his other counselor, Richards, was made chief justice. But, 
somehow, the purblind Washington legislators of that time failed 
to discern the divinity or legitimacy of this preposterous organi- 
zation, and leisurely proceeded to frame an act for the construc- 
tion of the Territory of Utah, and with proportions less by about 
two thirds than those proposed. But by a compromise, probably 
well meant, though most foolish and unfortunate, Mr. Fillmore ap- 
pointed Brigham governor and superintendent of Indian affairs, 
though his harem even then contained eight “ wives,” and also se- 
lected four out of seven officials from the Mormon church. For 
policy’s sake office was accepted, though with deep indignation, 
and a territorial legislature was chosen, but with the determined 
purpose not to yield and be subject. For no sooner did that body 
end its labors and adjourn than it met again as the legislature of 
the State of Deseret, with Brigham as chief executive, and listened 
to a message, passed laws, etc. And this astounding and most 
treasonable proceeding was repeated annually for years. 

With such wild dreams and fixed purposes, of course, the irre- 
pressible conflict between theocracy and republicanism was not 
long in breaking out. The officials from “ Babylon,” forced upon 
the oppressed Saints, arrived in Salt Lake in July of 1851, and in 
September attended a church conference. Being invited to speak, 
one of them, Judge Brocchus, took occasion, in a way far from se- 
vere, to animadvert upon polygamy, then generally practiced, but 
not yet confessed, and upon certain utterances full of disrespect 
for the government. A great uproar speedily ensued. Brigham 
raged and stormed, threatened to kick the judge from the plat- 
form, and averred that he had but to “crook his little finger,” 
and his Honor would be torn in pieces in a trice! Nor was it 
many weeks after, that, finding no room for the performance of 
their functions, and the temperature of Zion proving too torrid, 
the two non-Mormon judges took their departure, accompanied 
by the secretary, who actually had the effrontery to carry with 
him in his flight and return to the treasury some $25,000 of Fed- 
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eral funds, much to the disgust of the haughty hierarch, whose 
pockets fairly itched to possess it. Within a year or two a second 
and a third set of officials were commissioned, but after slight tar- 
rying and study of the situation were content to resign and with- 
draw, so over-abundant were insults and threatening. And mean- 
time the territorial statute book was filled with such laws as the 
church deemed desirable to have framed. Though issuing from 
the hands of men whose pay was furnished by the Federal treas- 
ury, the entire code was shaped with reference to keeping all po- 
litical power permanently in saintly hands, and reducing the pos- 
sibility of national interference with Utah affairs to a minimum, 
and so keeping the nation from the occupation and use of its own. 
Their audacity approached the sublime, nor was their success un- 
worthy of their zeal and skill. Thus probate courts, the merest 
tools of the priesthood, were set up in each county, and clothed 
with jurisdiction in all cases, whether civil or criminal, wholly co- 
ordinate with that of the district courts, and so a Mormon bishop 
on the bench, with a writ of habeas corpus, could release a crimi- 
nal committed by a Federal judge! No funds were provided for 
the expenses of district courts when occupied with territorial busi- 
ness. And, besides, almost the entire habitable portion of Utah 
was parceled out to a score or two of “ city” corporations cover- 
ing each from ten to forty square miles, and ruled by municipal 
courts invested with extraordinary powers. The territorial mar- 
shal was made the sole organ of the district courts for serving 
writs in territorial cases, and certain offices were made elective, 
which by the organic act were to be filled by nomination from the 
governor. And, as if this were not defense sufficient against 
“oppression ” and “ persecution,” the entire jury system was kept 
wholly in Mormon hands. 

To the Pierce administration it became apparent that such high- 
handed proceedings as were in vogue in Saintdom must be checked, 
and it was determined to remove the head of the church from 
headship in civil affairs, and to appoint new officers who would 
heed and execute the law of the land. But, after a vain attempt, 
such was found to be the influence of the Mormon autocrat that 
he was reappointed. 

In 1856 the attempt was made to open a surveyor-general’s 
office in Salt Lake, but the incumbent, Mr. Burr, was soon com- 
pelled to flee for his life, the section marks were destroyed, and 
the records carried off. The same year Judge Stiles decided to 
serve his writs through the Federal marshal, but that officer found 
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that, instigated by the church, not a man would heed his authority. 
A Mormon mob visited Judge Stiles’s court room, ordered him to 
reverse his ruling, threatened to drag him from the bench, and 
compelled him to adjourn his court. And a few days after an 
armed mob entered his office, stole and secreted the court records, 
and burned a mass of books and papers. Brigham, the Federal 
governor, refused to interfere or to furnish protection. The news 
of these shocking outrages reaching Washington, it was at once 
determined to remove the lordly hierarch from his place, make « 
clean sweep of the old incumbents, and with a new body of Fed- 
eral representatives send a military force sufficient to compel 
respect and obedience. Hearing of the approach of this force, 
Brigham refused to furnish supplies, proclaimed martial law, 
ordered out the Nauvoo Legion, forbade Colonel A. S. Johnston 
to enter the Territory and ordered him to retire by the way he 
came, stampeded stock, burnt trains, etc. But when, in the spring, 
the army began to file down Echo Canon discretion suddenly took 
the place of fiery valor, and the sacerdotal potentate of the sage- 
brush graciously consented that all the officers should enter the 
valley without resistance, and exercise unmolested all their several 
functions. 

But the new governor, Cumming, soon discovered that he was 
far more ornamental than useful in Utah, for of occupation he 
had none. Nor were the courts held in much higher honor. 
Judge Sinclair in Salt Lake undertook to investigate charges 
of treason, intimidation of the courts, and polygamy, but the 
Mormon jury could discover no sort of evidence that any Mor- 
mon had ever committed any such offenses! In the spring 
of 1859 Judge Cradlebaugh in Provo undertook to bring to 
punishment the perpetrators of numerous and most shocking 
crimes committed during the horrible “ Reformation ” period, then 
just past, and culminating in the unspeakable atrocity of the 
Mountain Meadows massacre. But the grand jury would take no 
action. And not strangely, for it afterwards appeared that sev- 
eral of the guilty were actually serving in that body! And 
finally, compelled to adjourn, Judge Cradlebaugh entered upon 
the court docket : “The whole community presents a united and 
organized opposition to the proper administration of justice.” 

The war of the Rebellion soon ensued, the army was withdrawn, 
and the recalcitrant Saints were jubilant. It was the fulfillment 
of prophecy. The Union that had oppressed them had been 
smitten by divine wrath, and was no more. And though a year 
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later their joy was chastened not a little when Colonel Connor 
with his California volunteers took permanent possession of Camp 
Douglas, within easy cannon shot of the Temple, they found that 
Mr. Lincoln, having trouble enough on hand, had no intention 
of stirring up disturbance in the Great Basin, in spite of the fact 
that the Republican party had dubbed polygamy the “ twin relic,” 
and Congress had passed an anti-polygamy bill. His first gover- 
nor was driven from the Territory in disgrace, and his judges pres- 
ently resigned. Governor Harding ventured to call the attention 
of the legislature to the statute against polygamy, and warned the 
people not to disregard and defy it. This message, though tem- 
perate, was at once and most fiercely denounced as impertinent, 
@ gross outrage and insult. The journals made no mention of his 
excellency’s appearance before the two houses. They refused to 
print the shameful document. A few months later, not learning 
wisdom, he also united with Judges Waite and Drake to send to 
Washington the draft of a bill designed to secure several much 
needed changes in Federal legislation, all of which have since 
been made. But no sooner did this fact become known than the 
three were assailed most savagely and brutally, as though the 
vilest of mankind. An indignation meeting was held, at which 
the chiefs made harangues most malignant and incendiary, and 
the resignation and early departure of the infamous wretches 
were demanded. And the administration so far yielded to the 
Saintly clamor as soon to transfer Governor Harding to another 
Territory. The judges were left without such support from troops 
as they deemed necessary. And so, after solemnly declaring that 
“the laws are nugatory, and the organic act entirely inopera- 
tive,” they declined to hold any more district courts; while as 
for the head of the church — he showed his defiance and contempt 
for the national will by adding Amelia Folsom to the already 
ample number of his “ wives.” Then, to save the feelings of the . 
mighty theocrat, and also make some show of enforcing the law, 
the chief justice of that day put him under bonds to appear be- 
fore the grand jury. But that body, of which every member was 
a Saint, and some were even apostles, after careful investigation, 
could unearth never a fact justifying any suspicion that Brigham 
possessed more than the lawful number of marital partners. 

Then followed the days, even darker, of the Johnson régime, 
when dreadful deeds of violence were the occurrences of every 
day. The Federal courts were powerless, and the probate courts 
were without disposition, to inflict vengeance upon the murderers 
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of “ gentiles” and “ apostates.” Among others, not a few in 1866, 
Brassfield and Dr. Robinson, both good citizens and worthy men, 
were shot down in the streets like dogs. For years a desperate 
attempt was made to terrorize all rebels against priestly rule and 
drive them from the Territory. But at length General Sherman 
telegraphed a hint to Brigham that such deeds of blood must be 
ended, and President Grant undertook to inaugurate a radical 
reform in Utah affairs. General Sheridan made a visit to Salt 
Lake, and the military force was increased. Chief Justice Me- 
Kean, a man of stalwart integrity and of fearless courage, was 
instructed to bring order out of judicial confusion. And for the 
first time the Mormon church began to tremble in the presence 
of law. For a season it was even cowed into the semblance of 
decency. Though the governor had always been commander-in- 
chief of the territorial militia, yet the Nauvoo Legion from the 
first had been maintained in entire independence of Federal 
authority, and, numbering some thirteen thousand men, had held 
annual reviews under the command of a certain “ Lieutenant- 
General” Daniel H. Wells. But in 1870 Governor Shaffer for- 
bade the muster, and ordered the troops in Fort Douglas to pre- 
vent it, if need be, by force. Wells yielded after much bluster 
and show of fight; and, after a similar experience the year fol- 
lowing, that redoubtable host, the pride and hope of the prophet 
in his day, has failed to assemble, and has been heard of no 
more. However, under the inspiration of a Supreme Court de- 
cision which reversed an important ruling of Judge McKean, and 
was counted by Brigham a great victory for “the Kingdom,” 
George Q. Cannon, a four-wived Saint, was sent to Washington 
as delegate, —as his master bluntly phrased it, —“to cram polyg- 
amy down the throat of the United States.” 

But the triumph of the theocracy was brief. For in 1874, by 
the passage of the Poland bill, the probate courts and the terri- 
torial marshal were relegated to their proper sphere of inferiority, 
and by providing that half of all juries should be drawn by the 
Federal marshal (non-Mormon) it was made possible to call 
Saints to account for their crimes. True, this law was so fiercely 
contested that for ten years it proved of slight avail. In 1876 
John D. Lee was convicted at Beaver, and shot upon the spot 
where he led in the massacre of one hundred and twenty innocents 
twenty years before. In 1879 by the sentence of Reynolds the 
first polygamist received his legal deserts, five years after the pas- 
sage of the Poland bill, seventeen years after the first law against 
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polygamy was placed upon the national statute book, and though 
the loathsome practice had been spreading for more than forty 
years! In 1881 Cannon was refused admission to Congress and 
sent home in disgrace, and in a few weeks the Edmunds bill be- 
came law, which at one stroke disfranchised all polygamists, some 
fifteen thousand in number, and including wellnigh every man of 
note in the Mormon church. Such a sudden and complete politi- 
cal overturning occurred as is seldom seen. By the score and hun- 
dred, officials stepped down and out, who for a generation had held 
their places because of their priestly rank, as a reward for their 
loyalty to the ecclesiastical chiefs. The same bill also provided 
for the rejection, from all juries before which polygamy cases 
could come, of all who either practiced or believed in polygamy, 
included unlawful cohabitation among offenses to be punished, and 
in various ways made conviction more easy. Governor Eli H. 
Murray, an executive incorruptible, faithful, and unflinching in 
the performance of public duty, had already served through one 
term, and in 1884, although assailed for months by the Mor- 
mon church with such spite and virulence as only that body can 
wield, was reappointed, and confirmed without a dissenting vote. 
Soon after President Arthur also made most happy choice of 
Judge Charles S. Zane for chief justice, and of William H. Dick- 
son as district attorney, both true men, well versed in the law, 
and .in every way admirably qualified for their arduous tasks. 
Nor less was a marshal found both able and willing to take his 
share in the tug of war. 

The story, given thus in brief and barren outline, would be 
altogether incredible if it were not strictly true. Nor has the 
half been told upon the foregoing pages. Much more of dis- 
graceful and iniquitous doing has been omitted than has been 
mentioned. Only specimen cases have been touched upon. And 
it is hard to say where the chief ignominy should be located, — 
whether upon the ecclesiastical organization for committing such 
outrageous acts, or upon the Washington government for suffering 
itself to be so long circumvented and grossly insulted and con- 
temned. But, in spite of all, it finally came to pass, after thirty 
and eight years of disheartening and disgraceful struggle, that 
all things were in readiness to move upon the enemy’s works 
with some new hope of success from the assault. Thus, after 
repeated attempts from Congress, and numerous decisions from 
the court of highest jurisdiction, the law was in reasonable shape 
for efficient application. Even better: the officers of the law, for 
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a wonder, were fit instruments for the accomplishment of noblest 
ends. It is confidently affirmed by those fully competent to judge 
that never, until within a year, have the nation’s champions in 
the bitter fight with theocracy been each and all wholly worthy, 
not one incompetent or false-hearted, presenting a united and 
determined front to the foe, eager all for a vigorous offensive. 
And, finally, the slavery question was out of the way, which, with 
its consequents in rebellion and reconstruction, had long engrossed 
the thought and energy of the nation, and so there was opportu- 
nity to grapple with the enormities long practiced with impunity 
in the Rocky Mountain region. 

It was, then, by no accident that the judicial campaign took on 
new features a few months since, and, as never before, began to 
be attended by success to the national endeavor, and by disaster 
to the insidious foe so long able to hinder and baffle. Already, as 
we have seen, a note of solemn warning had been struck when the 
chiefs who since 1847 had fattened in office, holding all the honors 
and wielding all the political influence of the territory, had been 
ignominiously ousted, and with thousands of others had been 
driven from the polls. And now followed a tremendous thunder 
peal and lightning stroke. All of a sudden, — unlooked for by 
the people at large, and equally by the Mormon church, whose 
prophetic gifts possess special value by warning them of approach- 
ing danger and so enabling them to meet the machinations of 
their enemies, — the terrible enginery of the law began to move, 
and in Utah, Arizona, and Idaho, at once, indictments like hail 
began to fall upon the heads of elders, high priests, prophets, apos- 
tles, and cruel fate began to buffet them as though made only of 
common clay. Since 1843 the Saints, emulating the patriarchs, 
had practiced “ celestial marriage” with unwearying zeal, and only 
one had fallen a prey to the persecutors: so was not the Lord 
clearly on their side? But, alas, the scene changed. Could they 
believe their senses? When everybody knew that fifteen thousand 
for years had been openly living in the practice of polygamy, 
grand juries began to discover probable evidence of the fact, 
petit juries were also able to find proof positive of wife-sealing 
and unlawful cohabitation, and brought in verdicts according to 
law and evidence; judges dared so to interpret and apply the law 
that sentence followed quick upon convictien, and thus divers 
Saints of both low and high degree soon found themselves helpless 
in the grip of the Federal marshal, and a little later behind prison 
bars, feeding, like other law-breakers, on prison fare. At the 
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present date (September 1st) not far from thirty elders are in 
durance vile, with as many more awaiting the action of the grand 
jury, and half as many lying under indictment and awaiting 
trial. 

And then was opened a most fearful and wonderful armory 
for defense against the execution of Federal law. At once con- 
fident recourse was had by the priesthood to such time-honored 
tactics and well-worn weapons as had been thoroughly tested on 
hundreds of well-fought fields, and hitherto had seldom been 
found insufficient,— such, for example, as perjury. No other 
“ religious” body known to civilization has made wholesale false- 
hood, under oath, not only a venial offense, but even a binding 
duty. Bus precisely this Mormonism has done from the begin- 
ning, and Smith, Brigham, Taylor, and the Twelve have repeat- 
edly set the shining example. Their enemies, being also enemies 
of the Most High, have no right to the truth. Indeed, the phrase 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” means 
only the thing convenient, what to “the kingdom” will be profit- 
able, and bring confusion to the “ gentile” foe. In other words, 
a Saint arraigned before a Federal court is to be cleared on gen- 
eral principles, at all hazards, and no matter whether innocent or 
guilty! And so, behold! of late, in Utah, nearest relations, in- 
timate friends, life-long neighbors, being summoned and sworn, 
have never seen or heard aught that even squints towards polyg- 
amy. And the inspired heads of the church, who also, since 
Kirtland days, have had daily dealing with the details of doctrine 
and rite, possessed not an item of knowledge concerning the 
“ Endowment House, the marriage ceremony, the keeping of rec- 
ords,” ete. 

Then, too, such low pettifogging and juggling, such legal cavils 
and quibbling have seldom elsewhere been seen. In the defense 
of the accused elders, of whose guilt there was not the shadow of 
a doubt, the fat tithing fund shed lavish streams, and the court 
room fairly bristled with legal talent. Captious exceptions, de- 
murrers, and appeals were innumerable. And how the church 
press fairly creaked and groaned with pressure of fury from day 
to day, and the church platforms resounded with fiery protest and 
denunciation, as though Draco and Nero, Jeffrey and Torquemada 
had come to life again in the shape of Zane, Murray, Dickson, 
and Ireland to play the tyrant and torture the good. For the 
Mormon church is never at its best except when hurling hard 
words at its foes. From rare original gifts, and from long prac- 
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tice, skill that is matchless and at times truly sublime has been 
acquired in wielding the language of the defamer, the black- 
guard, and the ruffian. It feeds upon slander, and fairly fattens 
upon the foul garbage of gross suspicion of wrong-doing. Whoso 
takes Zion to task as being in aught less than celestial is, ipso 
Sacto, a bad man, and, as such, is to be maligned and overwhelmed 
with obloquy, — and, in particular, Federal officials, from the gov- 
ernor down. An uproar is raised and maintained as though all 
rules of legality, humanity, and decency had been sinned against 
by the courts, and as though the Territory had been terrorized. 
And this only because five or six men are honestly endeavoring to 
enforce obedience to law. 

Then, as the prosecutions went steadily on, to astonishment and 
rage succeeded panic, fear, and wholesale flight, and soon the el- 
ders were scattered abroad, even to Europe and the islands of the 
sea, the leaders setting the example, and humbler folk by the 
hundred following. Taylor and Cannon are in hiding nearer 
home, but the second “ counselor” is in exile in Honolulu, while 
Penrose, editor of the church paper, erst so defiant and san- 
guinary, seeks safety from deputies in the metropolis of Britain. 
But most are too poor, and others are too brave and earnest to 
dodge, and skulk, and hide, and travel by the underground route. 
And with such, when arrested, the programme is varied. Some are 
haughty and defiant before the jury, wear a look of Saintly scorn, 
speak loftily of conscience and constitutional rights, or scarcely 
deign to plead at all in the presence of such infamous proceedings. 
Some deny everything and call for proof, make sturdy fight, and 
accept the inevitable without flinching, likening themselves to the 
prophets and apostles of ancient days. Others plead guilty, but 
ask no favors, and make no promises; while not a few sue for 
mercy, acknowledging their offense, and pledging future obedi- 
ence. But this latter course is counted infamous denial of the 
faith, and rank apostasy. 

Such, then, is the brief story of the past, and such some of the 
phases of the present situation. And now a word as to the future 
of the fight, or as to what is likely to be the outcome. Soon after 
the onset began and the panic was at its height, there was for a 
season wild talk about a wholesale exodus of polygamists to Mex- 
ico. But the Saints are far too firmly fixed for that, and, as a 
whole, too much in love with this world to seek relief by such he- 
roic measures. And yet, if no relief is in prospect, some hun- 
dreds of the most fanatical may eventually emigrate to Sonora, 
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Chihuahua, or elsewhere. The idea also prevailed extensively 
for a season that the Mormons en masse would abjure polygamy 
under the impulse of fear, and hereafter cleave only to one wife. 
But such a course is altogether out of keeping with the traditions 
of the church. It surrenders nothing, acting always by “ revela- 
tion,” and under direct divine command. And such prognostics 
took slight account of Mormon character, of how thoroughly 
drilled in faith and practice the membership is, or how polygamy 
with ingenuity and skill not less than satanic has been inter- 
twined with everything dear and sacred in this life and the life to 
come. No doubt the bulk of the four thousand elders exposed 
would go to prison if bidden, and more than once, and glory in 
their tribulation, while their ten thousand wives weeping would bid 
them God speed. There was also hope, even in church circles, for 
a time, that the leaders by yielding would bring relief, and by 
certain business men great pressure was brought to bear upon the 
invisible chiefs; but as I write the statement comes from the 
highest authority that the will of “ the Lord ” is, that, if the worst 
comes, it is better far that polygamy shall go down under over- 
whelming Federal assault than by any voluntary act of its defend- 
ers, since then the responsibility for nullifying the ordinance of 
heaven will rest where it should, on the heads of the ungodly. 
The future of Utah is as dark as that of the Union in 1863. 
The task on hand is tremendous. The fight is far from over. 
More likely it is only just begun. The evil has been strengthen- 
ing for two generations, has become chronic, has entered into the 
blood. Fifteen thousand are in polygamy, and back of these is an 
entire population leagued together against the execution of law, 
and inspired by religious fanaticism. Any hour, and from various 
sources, serious repulse may come. Perhaps the chief peril lies 
in the mischief liable to result from political strife and eager as- 
piration for office. In Utah, the difference between Democrat and 
Republican has no application, and should have no place, for the 
theocracy is equally alien and inimical to both parties. Not one 
of the principal officials should be touched. Any change is almost 
certain to be a gain to the foe, and no risks should be taken. 
Finally, it is next to certain that further and more radical legis- 
lation will soon be needed. In particular, the penalty for unlaw- 
ful cohabitation should be made at least tenfold more severe. A 
six months’ sentence is ridiculously slight, and by it the honors of 
martyrdom are made much too cheap. Then, if the Saints con- 
tinue rebellious, their political rights must be still further cireum- 
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scribed, or even entirely taken away. There can be no doubt that 
the Mormon leaders have gone into the fight determined to win. 
They would rather die than submit. Life without political domin- 
ion is not worth living. Hardened and incorrigible sinners the 
foregoing pages abundantly prove them to be. Very likely the 
Cassidy bill, which contemplates putting all legislative power into 
the hands of a commission, or some kindred severe treatment, will 
erelong be found needed. Such a remedy would be heroic, no 
doubt, but then the offense is great beyond parallel, and the exi- 
gency is most grave. 


D. L. Leonard. 
Satt Lake City, UTag. 
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EDITORIAL. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


Vil. THE SCRIPTURES. 





Waar is the Bible? How did this collection of writings come into 
existence ? What are its distinctive predicates? Our inquiry assumes, 
of course, to be made by Christians, and to concern itself with one fact 
of a religion divinely established. It professes, therefore, to depend 
upon Christian sources for the information of which it is in search. We 
must begin by considering what those sources are. Evidently they con- 
sist, in part at least, of the great Christian facts of which the Bible bears 
witness. We know the immediate historical antecedents of the Scrip- 
tures, both in their outward appearance and in their higher significance. 
By them we can and must be guided, to some extent, in forming our con- 
ceptions of how the Scriptures were produced, and what they are. Are 
they to be our sole guide, or does Christianity furnish us other means of 
information to be used in connection with them? This is equivalent to 
asking whether Christianity professes to give us as immediate revelation 
information as to the way in which the Scriptures were produced, for 
evidently only information of this kind could take its place beside exami- 
nation of the facts out of which they grew. 

Some believe, it is true, that our religion, viewed as a whole in its 
divine character and supreme value, gives us the knowledge we are seek- 
ing. They contend that the book which should convey to men the 
essential content of such a religion must have been written in a certain 
way. For only so, they claim, could it have had the power of impres- 
sion necessary to its task. We may be sure, therefore, that God made 
just such and such a Bible. The hope of reaching the goal we are seek- 
ing by this short cut may be tempting. But can it be indulged when one 
considers the assumption it involves as to man’s ability to see the various 
ways of procedure open to God in establishing his religion? How can 
any finite mind think itself so well acquainted with the sum of historical 
forces as to be able to declare just how a Bible must be produced which 
would best carry the gospel to the world? Some general predicates of 
the written vehicle of revelation might perhaps be assumed with measur- 
ble confidence, but not such as would satisfy the desires of the Christian 
mind and heart. Surely the surprises of God’s providence should have 
by this time taught us our inability to predict just the means by which 
He will bring his ends to pass. 

But we can know just what the Bible is from revelation, if we have a 
revelation about the matter. Is this in our possession? No; for the 
Scriptures (to Christians the depository of revelation, whatever else they 
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may be) do not undertake to tell how they arose, how they were col- 
lected into one sacred volume, or precisely what they are. The exact 
conception of their distinctive qualities which we consider as belonging 
to Christian knowledge they do not profess to give. We do not forget 
that some build on their interpretation of one familiar passage a different 
view from this. Paul affirms that “every Scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is 
in righteousness ; that the man of God may be complete, furnished com- 
pletely unto every good work.” That this implies that in the apostle’s 
view the Old Testament Scriptures, whose canon was then settled, were in- 
spired — or “ God-breathed ” — writings is evident. But it is also equally 
clear that the ascription to them of this predicate does not explain to us 
how they became entitled to it, or under what precise limitations it is 
applied to them. Nor can a large and all-inclusive declaration of this 
sort be accepted as determinative in respect to a multitude of special in- 
quiries which every book of the Old Testament suggests, and which are 
essential to a true judgment as to its origin, nature, and value. Every 
book may be profitable for the purposes named by the apostle and have 
been divinely adapted to such ends, and still the question may remain un- 
answered as to the method of its production and the special place it 
occupies in the revelation of God’s mind and will. We are therefore 
driven back to a study of these Scriptures, as well as of those of the later 
Canon, in the historical evidences of their origin and nature. 

Possibly some may claim that we have no right to assume that these 
fully account for the Bible, since, although it is unquestionably to some 
extent their product, a special operation of Almighty power, of which we 
are not informed, may have given to it its highest and most distinctive 
qualities. But granting this, it is also equally plain that in the absence 
of a clear revelation that such special divine power was employed, we 
have no right to assume its exercise. If without its use the Bible as 
it stands can be accounted for, it becomes unnecessary. And more than 
this; it is unreasonable, not to say irreverent, to add a new kind of 
divine activity to those of whose operation in establishing the kingdom 
of God sacred history assures us. The presumption is that those re- 
vealed to us are sufficient to account for the phenomena which seem 
to proceed from them. This assumption is implied in the Christian’s 
recognition of a special divine meaning and purpose in the facts of 
Biblical history. A certain mode of God’s activity is suggested to him 
as immediately producing the external effect visible to him, and in this 
way the objective revelation is made. To bring in some other assumed 
supernatural agency as an additional means of accounting for the phe- 
nomenon in certain cases is to refuse to admit the revelation to have 
been made as the case stands. If, for example, a man should say that 
the astonishing effect of Peter’s Pentecostal sermon was due not en- 
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the Spirit enforcing them, and the influence of his enkindled nature on 
his hearers’ hearts, but also to an (assumed) miraculous strength and 
clearness given to his enunciation and a brightness miraculously lent to his 
face, the words would be no less irreverent than silly. For, if the narrative 
is a true one, and God did reveal himself through this wonderful event, 
He made the teaching out of such facts as are before us. To invent 
others and thrust them into the representation would be to undertake to 
improve his teaching. So we are bound as Christians to see a revelation 
of God’s power and love in making this wonderful book through such 
agencies as He has set before us in the Christian facts. 

We must seek, then, knowledge of the distinctive quality and value of 
the Scriptures by studying God’s revelation given in history. A collec- 
tion of literature is before us, — ideas and narratives conveyed by human 
minds to other minds in human language. As Christians we recognize 
qualities in these ideas and narratives which are wanting to other litera- 
ture. We wish to obtain a knowledge of these qualities as exact as possi- 
ble, and try to find out what distinguished their authors from other men 
that they could write such books. We know, too, from the historical 
knowledge which belongs to our faith that these writings were very inti- 
mately connected with the great Christian facts. We wish to see as 
clearly as we can what this connection was; in other words, the process 
by which fact-revelation made the Bible. We go back, therefore, to 
the places and times in which these Scriptures were composed, and see 
how they came to be written. 

We must at the outset recognize the distinctness of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures from the Old. The question of the comparative relig- 
ious value of their respective contents may be left entirely in abeyance 
while we direct our attention to their historical diversity. They are 
parted by many centuries, they group themselves about different centres, 
they are very unlike in structure and in language. Though they unite to 
form a higher unity, it is a unity made of the wholes constituted by the 
union of each group. The first owes its value for the church to an event 
which followed its composition, the second to its having succeeded and 
been created by this same event. We must therefore approach them sep- 
arately to find out how they came to be. The fact that the New Testa- 
ment lies the nearer to us, and that we are better informed respecting the 
circumstances under which it was written, would naturally lead us to turn 
first to it, apart from any feeling we might have as to its greater value. 

We naturally approach first its oldest books, the earliest literary prod- 
uct of the life of the apostolic church, the apostolic Epistles. They are 
chiefly pastoral letters, written to various Christian communities by their 
respective authors, who were in most cases the founders of the churches 
addressed. They belong to the apostolic teaching, and had for their im- 
mediate readers, and all future ones, just the claim which their authors 
had. Whatever is peculiar in their composition, or extraordinary in their 
value, is to be found in the apostolic teaching generally. For there is not 
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a scintilla of evidence that God assumed to the minds of the apostles a 
new relation as soon as they sat down to write, and that, in consequence, 
what they wrote had a different quality from what they said. St. Paul 
sent a letter to the Galatians censuring them for falling away from the 
doctring of justification by faith which he had preached among them, and 
vehemently reasserting it as the central doctrine of the gospel. It is ab- 
surd to suppose that he expected his readers to find in the written incul- 
cation of the doctrine a divineness which they had not perceived in the 
oral presentation of it. “ Why, then,” they might have fairly asked, “ does 
he blame us so severely for having lost our grasp upon it, since it was 
originally communicated to us in a more earthy and inadequate form ?” 
And the tenor of the letter is entirely inconsistent with any such theory. 
It says that Paul’s preaching is the utterance of the revelation of Christ, 
which he bore, and attaches to that preaching the whole weight of his 
apostolic authority. The presumption of the truthfulness of that teach- 
ing, and its supreme value, underlies the whole Epistle. The letter would 
have lost power by a suspicion on the part of its readers that it added to 
the essential content of the instruction. ‘Though an angel from heaven 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have preached, let 
him be accursed.” “ Foolish Galatians, who did bewitch you, before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ was openly set forth crucified?” The same sub- 
stantial identity between the oral and written teaching is implied in the 
other letters of Paul. He takes pains to assure the Corinthian church 
that he uses an apostle’s spiritual force quite as resolutely and effectively 
in bodily presence as through the pen, — an assertion plainly incompati- 
ble with his believing that he gave a purer truth when he wrote. At the 
close of the Epistle to the Romans he expresses the desire to visit his 
readers in order to impart a spiritual gift, which even this crowning letter 
of his life had not brought to them. We should not dwell upon what 
seems to us so obvious but for the fact that the assumption of a special 
activity of the divine Spirit upon the apostles and other writers of Scrip- 
ture in the act of composition, endowing what came from their pens 
with qualities possessed by no other Christian teaching, is a most fruit- 
ful source of confusion in the endeavor to find out what Scripture is. 
It is insisted that not only is there no evidence of such an act, but the 
supposition of its existence is contrary to the facts which lie on the very 
face of the Scriptures. It is claimed that we have no more right to dis- 
criminate between the written and the oral teaching of Paul as different 
in kind than between those of any other public teacher. It is claimed 
that the peculiar and supernatural qualities which belonged to any one 
part of his teaching belonged essentially to it all, Not that those quali- 
ties dwelt in every part of it in the same degree. No doubt the stress of 
special circumstances or extraordinary impulses from the Spirit, or still 
more likely, both, sometimes lent unusual clearness and penetration to 
his utterance of divine truth. Passages in some of his letters can be 
pointed out, to which Christian sentiment has always attached peculiar 
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importance. Some of his letters are more elaborate, some more elo- 
quent, some more complete in respect to the development of certain lead- 
ing truths than others. Very likely he always put truth into a more com- 
pact form when he wrote. But such incidental and formal peculiarities 
of his letters must be passed over in our endeavor to ascertain what they 
really are. We must go back to the man from whom they came and 
study his situation, calling, and spiritual endowments. 

He and his fellow apostles had personal acquaintance of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. All of them except Paul had known the mighty power of 
his personal influence, and the perhaps mightier influence exerted by the 
sight of his passion. They had been taken possession of by the new ef- 
flux of divine life which poured down upon the world at Pentecost, and 
were “full of the Holy Ghost.” Paul’s case was different from theirs, 
yet not so different as at first appears. He knew Christ in person, for he 
saw Him before Damascus with his eyes. That contact with the Lord on 
the outward plane of life, knowing Him to be the Lord, was, in its pecul- 
iar influence upon the spirit, the essential fact qualifying for apostleship. 
It gave a grasp of the fact of Incarnation, it gave a tension to Christian 
conviction which could come from nothing else. One must have seen the 
old dispensation passing over into the new to have the most vivid possible 
conviction that it had done so. One must have laid eyes upon Christ in 
order to have the freshest and most stimulating possible sense of his hav- 
ing been here. This the apostles had, — and they had besides the quali- 
fication for Christian preaching, only second to this, of having grown up 
as Jews. All the results of the divine revelation and training in Judea 
were gathered up in their spiritual history. They could appreciate 
Christ in his connection with the past (without which the revelation made 
in Him was only a glorious fragment) as only Christian Jews could do. 

These qualifications would have been of little service had they not 
been utilized through the supernatural gift imparted to their possessors. 
The apostles were the bearers of a revelation made immediately to them 
by the Spirit of God. Of the fact of such revelation they were con- 
scious ; by their consciousness of it the form of their teaching is moulded. 
We turn to their religious life and study this wonderful experience in the 
light of their own testimony, in the hope of gaining such a knowledge of 
it as shall lead to an adequate conception of the nature of the teaching 
which flowed from it. 

The fundamental characteristic of the revelation borne by each apostle 
was its vitality. It was an essential part of the spiritual life. The gift 
received by the infant church on Pentecost was not merely the bestowal 
of this or that capacity; it was that of living in a new and higher way. 
Out of its quickened and mightily invigorated life leaped its new deeds 
of heroic devotion. From this fresh and ever-renewed fountain flowed its 
teaching. The apostles began to preach Christ because new conceptions 
of Him had come into their hearts, and were struggling for utterance 
there. A new type of teaching begins with Peter’s Pentecostal sermon. 
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The essential elements of all distinctively Christian teaching are found 
in it. They are said to be the fruits of the new life. “He hath shed 
forth this which ye now see and hear.” Paul says that the revelation of 
Christ, the source of his preaching, and the ground of its authority, was 
given in his conversion. “ When it pleased God . . . to reveal his Son 
in me that I might preach Him among the Gentiles, I conferred not with 
flesh and blood,” ete., ete. The light into which he was born was that 
from which he taught. 

The revelation of which each apostle was the bearer is not, therefore, 
to be thought of as a set of religious ideas made over to him to be held 
as an external possession. He could not be himself without having it; 
he could not give it without giving his life with it. For it was in es- 
sence the personal experience of Jesus Christ in and through which he 
lived. God had made his consummated revelation of himself in the 
Incarnation a glorious reality in this man’s spirit. He appreciated the 
historic personality of Jesus Christ as a part of the divine life, and as in 
most vital relations to his own life and that of the world. He saw in 
it the consummation of the theocracy to which he had belonged, and the 
corner-stone of the new kingdom of God whose foundations he was lay- 
ing. He recognized in it the fulfillment of prophecy and the key of his- 
tory. Out of such a knowledge, a knowledge having its seat not in the 
mind merely or chiefly, but in the whole renewed personality, the apos- 
tles preached and taught. 

The vital nature of the knowledge is reproduced in the vitality of the 
teaching. This quality chiefly distinguishes the apostolic Epistles and 
the other distinctively spiritual books of sacred Scripture from all other 
Christian literature. Nothing else ever written shows personality so pen- 
etrated by the truth of Christ. You may try to draw out the teachings 
of one of John’s Epistles into other forms of statement, and you will find 
your task as hopeless as the endeavor to extract just the perfume of the 
rose from its crushed petals. You may obtain another very pleasant odor, 
but not that fragrance. The truth in the Scripture statement has a deli- 
cate aroma which we find in the Scripture alone. 

In saying that the apostolic teaching is the expression of the spiritual 
life of its authors and wears the impress of their respective personalities, we 
do not take one jot or tittle from its sacredness as a revelation. If God 
be pleased to convey truth to man in a way other than by the immediate 
contact of his Spirit with the individual human spirit, He must use some 
external medium, and if the communication is to be of a more connected 
and influential kind than that made by the sign language of nature, the 
medium employed must be in some sense human. It must, at least, be 
expressed in words which man has made to convey his ideas, and which 
partake, therefore, of the limitations and imperfections of those ideas. 
Now, if it had pleased God to produce a book of oracles by sheer and stark 
miracle, or to dictate the contents of one to a scribe or number of scribes, 
the teaching would not come more directly from Him than when a soul in 
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vital contact with Him freely gives out, under the leading of his Spirit, 
the truth which is the element in which it lives. In this latter case He 
controls and shapes the teaching. Whatever of man is in it is there as his 
medium of expression. If it is given forth when the man in whom it 
dwells pleases, it is when God pleases, too, for the will of this organ of 
revelation is gladly responsive to God’s life. 

But we need not argue the case on the ground of @ priori possibility ; 
we have all that we contend for in the great Christian facts. The teach- 
ing of our Lord was his, and it was the Father’s. To deny it any of the 
essential qualities of human teaching is simply to deny the essential qual- 
ities of his humanity and to reject the Incarnation. If it was the utter- 
ance of a human mind and heart, it shows that God can reveal himself 
through a human life; nay, that such a life is the best medium of his 
revelation, for there is no divineness in Christ’s words which does not 
find expression through their humanity. And he who doubts that re- 
deemed men can be so brought into the life of God that they, too, shall 
be wortliy bearers of his revelation, must deal with Christ’s words: 
“Sanctify them in thy truth: thy word is truth. As thou hast sent me 
into the world, even so have I also sent them into the world.” It is, 
therefore, with these Scriptures as with the person of our Lord, the union 
of the divine and human in whom, they imperfectly resemble and typify. 
To deny their essential humanity is to take away their divineness. For 
as the divine is subtracted from Christ by removing from Him the hu- 
man soul which is its dwelling-place and point of contact with man, so a 
mechanical view of man’s agency in revealing divine truth implies the 
denial of the living connection of God with the Christian life, — yes, — 
and the denial of the central fact on which that life rests. 

We do not urge this as defending a theory of the nature of Scripture 
which is on trial before the bar of speculative reason, but to take away 
an unwillingness which may be felt to look at the plain facts of the case. 
For the humanity of the Scripture is so apparent that no one can help 
seeing in it the freely evolved product of its authors’ religious life, except 
under the stress of a dogmatic theory. The apostolic letters are pre- 
eminent in literature for the degree in which they wear the stamp of their 
authors’ individuality. 

And this we believe to be an essential condition of their unequaled 
excellence. Our reverence for man is such that we can well believe that 
the best medium for conveying God’s truth to the world is a human life 
filled and inspired by this truth. And when we come under the influence 
of the apostolic letters we feel that their vitality penetrating the truth is 
of the very essence of their disclosing power. It is not so much that we 
draw ideas about God out of them, as that we touch God himself in 
them, because the life with which they palpitate is fed in its central 
springs by his own. It is not merely in what they say that they reveal 
God to us, but in what they suggest. The Christian conception of things 
in general, of men living together in God through Christ and for Christ, 
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a society in the world and destined to possess the whole of it, yet not of 
the world, — what this means viewed from the interior and central point 
of vision, what this means when not only seen but felt in every fibre of 
the being, — all this, which we could not find in mere didactic utter- 
ance, we do find in the apostolic revelation. 

Then, too, the variety furnished by the personal element in the teach- 
ing of the apostles contributes fullness and richness to the revelation. It 
is God that is to be revealed ; a life flowing out upon a sinful race in re- 
deeming and self-communicating love; a life rich and manifold beyond 
conception in its connections with the life of man. 

The Incarnation is the essential revelation: but the Incarnation is 
more than the presence of the man Christ Jesus on earth, and the things 
he did and suffered. This the Jews had. It is the fact of union be- 
tween the divine and the human; the awful “ mystery of godliness ;” it 
is the relation of the fact to the life of man and the life of God. It 
must take place before man can know God. Man cannot know it when it 
has taken place unless he have God’s help. “In Christ are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and of knowledge.” 

The Spirit showed the things of Christ unto his apostles. The revela- 
tion must shape itself to the personality of each recipient. That which 
is revealed in Christ is God in his work of redemption; and, because the 
knowledge gained is vital knowledge, it must vary with the temperament of 
each writer, for each human soul is by its constitution especially fitted to 
appropriate some of the moral attributes of God and to appreciate the 
revelation of some made in his treatment of the world. Hence Paul’s ap- 
prehension of God in Christ could not be identical with John’s. Again, 
we appeal to fact, and insist that the subtle diversity of the apostolic 
teaching is as undeniable as its fundamental unity. The writings of 
John add no new doctrine to that given in the Pauline letters; but if 
they were blotted out the Christian revelation would lose a very precious 
element — the Johannean conception of the gospel, preéminent for ethical 
depth and force. No other mind could so present Christianity as a fel- 
lowship of God with man in holy love. Through no other medium does 
the truth come with such splendor as when it streams through this trans- 
parent spirit. We hold with Neander that Paul, John, Peter, and 
James (whom we may be permitted to class among the apostles), each 
represents a distinct and permanent type of character, and that, in mak- 
ing each the bearer of a distinct revelation, the design of God to give 
men a conception of the truth in Jesus rich in its manifoldness is dis- 
tinctly manifest. 

It will be asked, “If the revelation partake of the characteristics of 
the man through whom it is given, must it not share his imperfection ?” 
If by imperfection be meant such defect of character as is implied in 
the lack of ideal symmetry, we answer, Yes. The many years spent in 
Pharisaic bondage must have left an abiding influence upon St. Paul’s 
character ; for grace cannot miraculously obliterate slow moral growths. 
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We could not but expect that his bitter experience should have led him to 
find in the doctrine of justification by faith a relative prominence which 
it would not wear to any who had not borne a chain like his. But this 
feature of his apprehension of the gospel is not its weakness, but its 
strength, because it is seen to belong to the man, and to be implied in the 
experience which fitted him as no one else could be fitted to declare the 
gospel of righteousness through faith. 

If the question mean, “‘ Must not such sin as still dwelt in the apostles 
have tinged their religious conceptions and teaching with error ?” — we 
reply, This could not have been unless they were more under the influ- 
ence of moral evil than we have any reason to suppose them to have 
been. The effect of sin upon the perceptive faculties lags behind its in- 
fluence upon the will. Men usually know better than they do. The best 
of men are the most penitent, for the elevation of their moral standard 
outstrips even their improvement in conduct. 

We cannot, therefore, correctly measure the purity of the religious 
conceptions which the apostles had, by comparing their lives with the 
absolute standard of human goodness. That their teaching was not 
vitiated by such moral defects as still clung to them is plainly shown by 
the fact that the most conspicuous fault committed by any one of them 
after Pentecost, so far as our knowledge goes, and one which bore the 
closest relations to the transgressor’s conception of a vital religious 
truth, was not reflected in his teaching. Nothing in Peter’s Epistles 
would lead one to infer that he had dissembled to the Judeaizers at a crit- 
ical juncture in the history of the church. 

We can hardly believe, indeed, that the truth as it passed through the 
apostles had such absolute purity as we must suppose it to have had if per- 
fect beings had been the media of revelation. We must recognize a cer- 
tain quality in the words of our Lord, —a brilliant and serene lustre, a 
perfectness of proportion, which we cannot find even in theirs. We 
sometimes discover in their successive letters signs of progress into more 
adequate conceptions; as, for example, in Paul’s teachings concerning 
marriage. In some rare cases one side of a truth is so frankly presented 
that only by finding a correlate elsewhere are we saved from misconcep- 
tion ; as in James’s (to class him with the apostles) teaching concerning 
justification. But the slight blemishes in the very finest optical instru- 
ments do not prevent our obtaining from them data which to the human 
mind of finest training are exceedingly exact; and when we recollect 
that the imperfection is the accompaniment of qualities which give the 
organ of revelation especial fitness to reveal God’s truth to man, we may 
dismiss the question of absolute perfection in the apostolic teaching as 
having no living interest. Christ knew the sort of revelation which 
would come through Paul and John when He chose them to reveal Him, 
and we must rest content with his selection. 

The views of Christ and of his truth contained in the apostolic Epistles 
must, from the nature of the case, always shape the religious and moral 
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conceptions of the church. Not that they alone possessed the Spirit of 
wisdom and revelation. He is the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
every soul in which He dwells, and there have been some souls in ages 
since the apostolic into which He has so abundantly shed the radiance of 
God’s truth that they have been the spiritual luminaries of their own and 
following centuries. But in this matter of revelation man is never iso- 
lated from his fellow. God has so made us that every one in the brother- 
hood of believers must receive spiritual light from his fellow man in 
the very act of receiving it from above. The prophets were dependent 
upon the conceptions of God given to their predecessors ; the apostles 
were continually drawing knowledge from the Old Testament Scriptures 
and from the words of Christ. No teacher in the church has ever 
arisen or can ever arise so filled with the Spirit as not to depend upon 
the apostles for conceptions of God. We can see that their situation and 
their exceptionally exalted life make following teachers dependent upon 
them as they were not dependent upon any predecessor except Christ ; 
that their conceptions of our Lord are the framework into which all the 
subsequent thoughts of his church about Him and his work must be set, 
and the norm by which the teaching of the church must shape itself. 
This follows of necessity from their historical relation to the Incarna- 
tion. They were living links by which God Incarnate was joined to the 
life of the world. That the world might know Him in the divine hu- 
manity, there must be some men who were intimate with Him, and whose 
acquaintance should be expanded and purified by the inner revelation of 
the Spirit, so that they could tell the world who it was that they had 
known. “That which was from the beginning, that which we have 
heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld and 
our hands handled concerning the Word of Life . . . declare we unto 
you.” ‘The relations in which the apostles stood to the previous history of 
the world and to its contemporaneous life were a part of their peculiar 
qualification for presenting Christ to man. He stood in such immediate 
connection with the past that no one could adequately know Him who did 
not know the facts of which He was on the human side a part. Judaism 
was in its flower in Him, and no one could fully know this part of 
Him who did not know Judaism from the inside. He was the explana- 
tion of the relation which the Hebrew nation bore to the life of the race, 
and no one could adequately give the explanation who did not know by 
personal experience the strength and the weakness of Hebraism. In a 
word, the Incarnation is not really apprehended until it is apprehended 
in its historical setting, and only those who saw that setting with their 
own eyes could worthily describe it. We add to these qualifications that 
of preéminent endowment of the Holy Spirit. We would gladly cherish 
the thought that other teachers might arise, from whom should flow even 
more copious streams of living water than those which welled from the 
hearts of the apostles. But we are compelled to regard the circum- 
stances of their lives as excluding such a hope. We cannot think the 
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gift of the Spirit a sheer miracle of power. We must believe that as a 
bestowal of the divine life it has its appropriate and essential conditions 
in mutual relations existing between the human life and the divine. And 
we cannot help believing that the conditions of its bestowment existed in 
a degree absolutely unique in the days just following the Incarnation ; 
that after the amazing act of divine love for man just consummated 
there should follow immediately a surpassing influx of divine life into 
the world ; that the divine humanity of Jesus should, through the Spirit, 
have its most intense power upon the race at its point of historic contact 
with it. The church, we believe, has always felt and will always feel 
that there can never be another Pentecost, as there can never be another 
Calvary. 

For these reasons we hold that the conceptions of Christ presented in 
the apostolic revelation are not only the most vivid, but the most compre- 
hensive and the most just which any minds in this stage of being can 
have. We believe that these men were so placed and so gifted that they 
saw Christ’s nature and relations to man with both more penetrating and 
broader vision than that of any other seers; that the main features of 
his life and mission, the truths of his eternal being, the outlines of his 
historical relations, were mirrored in their minds with such just perspec- 
tive that we must seek all our knowledge of Christ within the limits and 
under the outlines of their teaching. The church is ever adding to its 
knowledge of Christ, and the exegetical process is certainly not the ex- 
clusive means of making the increment. Out of mere study of books 
did not come its growing knowledge of Christ’s relation to God, to 
mankind, its conception of the breadth of his redeeming work. Such a 
product shows the revealing presence of the Spirit. But in making the 
revelation He has used, as the facts show, He could not but use, as the 
Christian reason shows, the apostolic teaching as the constant medium of 
revelation, the ever-present helper and guide of the advancing mind. The 
greatest thinkers of the church have found themselves in their highest 
moments, in all their thinking, in closest sympathy with and dependence 
upon the apostolic teaching. They have been able to carry out its con- 
ceptions of Christ into fuller form and more intricate connections. They 
have never been able to correct one of those conceptions, nor to place 
another beside them in the inner circle of revelation. It is the fulfill- 
ment of Christ’s promise to lead his apostles into the whole truth. It is 
the authority of his representatives bearing its own credentials in the su- 
preme sway which their words wield over the Christian mind. 

What, now, of the historical books of the New Testament? They are 
true narratives in which the facts described appear in spiritual content as 
well as outward form. The synoptic Gospels contain the apostolic tradi- 
tion about Christ, gathered from various sources and wrought into nar- 
ratives, in each of which a deep religious appreciation of his Person and 
mission is evident. The historical proof connecting the sayings and acts of 
our Lord with the recollections of the apostolic circle is unimpeachable. 
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Christian faith confirms it, declaring that the character showing itself in 
these deeds and words can be no other than that of the superhuman per- 
son whom it calls Lord. The subtle blending of the materials before 
each evangelist into a delineation of our Jord’s life in one of its leading 
relations to the life of man shows that each worked from a vivid con- 
ception of Christ given by the revealing Spirit. 

Of purely miraculous communication, to these writers, of any of their 
material there is no evidence. We may well believe that the spiritual 
exaltation of the apostolic circle in the early days of the church would 
bring back to their recollection the words of their Master with preter- 
natural vividness. We must also recollect that their spiritual sympathy 
with Christ’s teachings would certainly prevent them from attributing to 
him any teaching or deed not worthy of his character. We have here 
ample guarantee of the essential accuracy of the apostolic tradition. If 
we cannot predicate its absolute perfection, if we must attribute some 
deviation from accuracy even to the process of translation from Aramaic 
into Greek, we must remember that this living way of preserving our 
Lord’s sayings and deeds gives these memoirs the simplicity and artless- 
ness and lifelikeness in which they far surpass all other biographies. 
What has been said of the synoptic Gospels may be said of the Acts. 
There is not the slightest internal or external reason for pronouncing 
it a history set down from miraculous divine dictation. It claims to 
be a continuation of Luke’s Gospel, and probably, like that, rests in 
part upon earlier documents. It is to be regarded as true to the facts 
and the life in the facts. It could only have been written by one 
taught by the Spirit to know the events narrated in their true meaning 
and value. 

Of St. John’s Gospel, written to show the outlines of Christ’s life as 
they lay transfigured in the mind of the beloved apostle, the divine glory 
streaming through every word and deed, we have only to say that in it 
lie two distinct elements of divine knowledge, the two most precious of 
all, the teaching of the Master and of the most spiritual of his disciples. 
We need not stay to discuss the remaining books of the New Testament 
Canon. The church has placed them beside the apostolic writings be- 
cause it has believed them to possess the apostolic qualities. That no 
other ground can be successfully urged for the right of an anonymous 
scripture like the Epistle to the Hebrews to a place in the Canon is evi- 
dent. That the general consensus of the church in the canonicity of 
this or any writing has the strongest claim to respect, all Christians will 
admit. That the judgment so given can add nothing to the intrinsic 
value of such a letter, all Protestants must hold. But they also agree 
in believing it the best of reasons for devoutly seeking in such a writing 
the mind of Christ. 

We cannot extend our inquiry to the Old Testament. The quantity of 
material to be dealt with here is so great, and the unsolved problems so 
numerous and intricate, that any attempt to show the nature of its struc- 
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ture from the correlated facts, not covering many more pages than are 
left to us, would be absolutely worthless. 

We feel the limitation the more keenly from our conviction that just 
here the claims of our method need especial vindication. A fault in dis- 
cussions about the nature of Scripture, which has been, perhaps, more 
insnaring than almost any other, is the habit of drawing its predicates 
from the study of the New Testament alone. We must make our protest 
against this practice by heartily acknowledging that our work is defective 
according to the standard which we have ourselves set up. One cannot 
fitly answer the question “ What is the Bible?” until he has examined 
the contents of each Canon. He has no more right to characterize an 
Old Testament Scripture from any New Testament Scripture than to re- 
gard the office of a Hebrew prophet as identical with that of an apostle 
of Jesus Christ. What though he may recognize in the genesis of either 
composition a supernatural element? He has no more right to say that 
the patent historical differences do not enter into the very nature of the 
writing than that Paul’s work and Isaiah’s were essentially the same. 

The practice of interpreting the Old Testament by assumed New 
Testament canons has made the former seem lifeless and unintelligible, 
and caused many of the more inquiring minds of the church to cease 
trying to gain an intelligent and comprehensive knowledge of its con- 
tents. This has wrought the great mischief of impairing the church’s 
knowledge of Holy Scripture, the New Testament as well as. the Old; 
not only because the New cannot be understood except through the 
help of the Old, but because the Old Testament rightly studied gives a 
weapon with which to break the crust of formalism which had grown 
upon the New. The thorough investigation of the former now going on 
under the spur of rationalistic criticism will, under God, result in a new 
examination of the latter in its historical connections, which will give 
a great impulse to Christian thought and life. 

While we cannot attempt to give even in outline the fresh conception of 
the Old Testament Scriptures in their relation to the earlier revelation, 
which the later scholarship is creating, we cannot leave unnoticed the es- 
pecial objections to the use of the historic method upon them which just 
now are influential with some minds, lest we be suspected of trying to es- 
cape difficulties. One of these grows out of the belief that Christ’s au- 
thority is committed to a certain view of the authorship of the Old Tes- 
tament. “It is not necessary, it is not reverent, to undertake to find out 
by searching that which he has already taught us.” We are obliged to 
deny the assumed fact. Christ, we believe, did not undertake to teach his 
disciples what the Old Testament was as Scripture, that is, to show how 
as written composition it is related to the revelation of which it gives infor- 
mation. He did wish himself to be understocd, we cheerfully admit, as 
regarding the sacred writings of the Jews as the depository not only of 
instructive fact, but of religious teaching which had a peculiar connection 
with the divine mind ; but he has neither taught nor intimated the exis- 
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tence of any special kind of connection between revelation and authorship. 
We shall be reminded of his saying that David spoke in the Spirit when 
he called him Lord. But it surely does not follow, from his teaching that 
a Messianic Psalm was written under immediate divine impulse, that he 
held all the books of the Old Testament to have been composed under 
similar conditions. Nor does he say what relation the Psalm bears to the 
special revelation given to its author, whether it was dictated to him, or 
he was left to work out his inspired conception into literary form by con- 
scious elaboration ; whether the contents of the Psalm came in one mo- 
ment of exaltation, or had long lain in his mind. 

“But certainly,” it may be said, “when our Lord told the Pharisees 
that ‘the Scripture cannot be broken,’ (Avw) he lent his authority to a 
certain conception of its composition. For to say that its every state- 
ment carries divine authority is to say that the divine mind so immediately 
controlled the action of all the human minds employed in producing it 
that its authorship is simply God’s act.” The argument rightly as- 
sumes that such a divine sanction of each statement made by these Scrip- 
tures implies a definite conception of the way in which they were writ- 
ten ; namely, by setting down words divinely dictated. But we cannot 
accept the construction thus put upon this saying of Christ. For it would 
make the saying flatly contradictory of those other teachings in which He 
criticises and amends certain statements of the Old Testament as to men’s 
moral obligation. They are as plainly a part of its teaching as the pro- 
founder spiritual teaching of the Psalms. We feel confident, therefore, 
that our Lord meant no more by the words under discussion than an ex- 
plicit recognition of the Old Testament Scriptures as the source of spir- 
itual knowledge for the Jewish nation. 

Another cause of repugnance to the historical way of finding out what 
the Old Testament is (one very effective, we believe, with Christians who 
are not professional students) is the assumed insufficiency of the data. 
“We are so far from the events which produced even the very latest of 
the Hebrew Scriptures ; no treatise has come down to us which throws 
such light upon the circumstances and conditions of their authorship as 
the Acts throws upon that of the apostolic Epistles; the range which they 
unitedly traverse is so immense ; there is so little in the books themselves 
that reveals their structure, — it is hopeless to try to infer from them and 
from what they say how they came to be written.” Yes, to infer as much 
as we know about the historical and spiritual antecedents of the Epistle to 
the Romans. But with regard to most of these Scriptures the composition 
is obviously not of so unique a nature, and hence such information about its 
genesis is not required for its appreciation ; and we do find in the phenom- 
ena of these writings ground for certain large and definite inferences con- 
cerning the relation of their respective authors to the facts narrated di- 
rectly or indirectly, and to the great spiritual fact of which every event 
in the history of the Hebrew people was a part. We may safely infer 
from them that a book which describes the death of Moses was not, all 
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at least, written by Moses; that a narrative which contains two accounts 
of the creation was made—to some extent, at any rate —by editing 
ancient documents ; and that an exalted prediction of the Messianic king- 
dom was not written in the same spiritual condition with that in which 
a compilation of proverbs was made. And, speaking generally, the phe- 
nomena of those Scriptures furnish sufficient data for ascertaining the 
external and internal relation in which their respective author or authors 
stood towards the divine revelation carried in the advancing life of the 
Hebrew nation. For those writings all breathe the religious spirit. Even 
those of them which deal exclusively with historical events describe 
those events with devout aim and pious feeling. The collection of the 
national proverbs reflects a mind which viewed earthly prudence chiefly 
from a religious standpoint. And so far as an author shows a religious 
apprehension of the events of which he treats, and especially of those of 
them with which he is in immediate contact, so far of course does it appear 
that the revealing Spirit dwelling in and fostering the national life has 
made him its especial organ. The revelation which God made in Israel 
consisted, as another has well said, of two distinct elements: national ex- 
periences, and the interpretation of these experiences by men gifted with 
supernatural insight into the meaning of Jewish history. It is the judg- 
ment of the Christian Church that the Old Testament historians show the 
possession of this gift of insight, so preéminently displayed by the great 
prophets. We infer, then, the spiritual endowment of the author from 
his work, as in the case of the author of the third Gospel and the Acts. 
Finding God’s revealing purpose in the facts as he tells them to us, we 
find it especially manifest in the disposition of the narrating mind. 

The distinctness with which the prophetical books reveal the historical 
function and the religious life of their respective authors hardly needs to be 
pointed out. That conception of the prophet which regarded him as 
merely a voice, uttering words which his own inner life had no share in 
producing, is rapidly disappearing before the intelligent study of the Old 
Testament. We are finding out that, as with the apostle, the seat of the 
divine prophetic teaching was the moral and religious nature, not the 
tongue alone, Studying the national exigencies which called out the 
teaching of the greater prophets, and entering more fully into the his- 
torical relations of their words, we have felt ourselves more and more 
learning what their writings were from what the writers were. Not that 
we do not find evidence in their teaching that they were conscious of 
receiving special messages from God. Nor would we claim that the con- 
ceptions of God’s kingdom in its present state and coming development, 
given them by the Spirit, were so fully wrought into their own think- 
ing as the apostles’ conceptions of Christ and his kingdom were united 
with their own thought. Just here is the inferiority of the earlier stage 
of revelation shown, in that even in those in whom God’s Spirit dwelt most 
fully the supernatural revelation had not fully penetrated and appropri- 
ated the natural faculties. But it is claimed that the prophetic teaching 
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was, like the apostolic, essentially pervaded by its author’s personality, 
and that we find ourselves discovering God’s mind in it, from finding it 
informing and illumining the man through whom it came. This shows us 
that we have only to go on learning more fully what each prophet was, 
in his work for his people and his devotion to his people’s God, to learn 
more fully the distinctive quality of his teaching. All the information 
we need as to the relation his writings and those of his fellow prophets 
respectively bore to the divine revelation to Israel, and bear to the larger 
revelation given to the Christian church, lies before us in the Old Testa- 
ment, if only we are not too indolent or too prejudiced to seek it there. 

How plainly the self-revealing power of Scripture appears in the Psalms! 
What does the church really care for a theory as to the way in which 
they were produced? It hears the music of God’s voice speaking in the 
hearts whose penitence, doubt, aspiration, gratitude, joy, they express, 
and knows that they came from Him. It is pure scholasticism to try to 
find an explanation of the fifty-first Psalm in any other thing than the 
heart whose penitence pulses through it. And the Messianic Psalms will 
tell what they mean, and how God revealed himself in them, if we will 
not insist upon inventing a theory as to how they were made and trying 
to get out of them an interpretation which justifies this theory. 

A third and yet more influential source of unwillingness to rely on his- 
torical methods for knowledge of what the Old Testament writings specifi- 
cally are, is the belief that the free use of this method (and it is rightly 
assumed that any use of it implies the right to use it freely) imperils re- 
ligious interests. It is rightly felt that problems of authorship cannot be 
solved without attempting the solution of the historical problems under- 
lying them, and it is said that scholars in trying to solve the latter may 
draw from the phenomena of the Old Testament conclusions prejudicial 
to the trustworthiness of some of its writings, and so give Christian faith 
(one of whose vital elements is confidence in all of them as essentially 
truthful) a deadly wound. 

This objection implies one of these alternatives: either that those who 
raise it have no faith in the capacity which historical science supposes it- 
self to possess of reaching sound conclusions, or that they do believe that 
it has this capacity, and believe that employed upon the Old Testament 
Scriptures it would draw from them conclusions perilous to Christian faith. 
The latter alternative would certainly be rejected by our imaginary op- 
ponents. We take the former, therefore, and ask why they should think 
that the pursuit of historical science is an insnaring process, and that his- 
torical scholars must be dupes? Why pass such a judgment upon this 
single one of the departments of investigation ? 

Do we find any reason in the nature of its subject for assuming that 
the mind of man which acts rationally in contact with other themes will 
become insane as soon as it approaches this one? Surely there seems to 
be no reason why men should all have a mental disease showing itself just 
here. Do we find, then, on examining the work of historical students, that 
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its manifest (though unaccountable) irrationality shows that the human 
mind cannot safely touch this class of subjects? No one can answer the 
question in the negative without folly whohas not mastered the critical and 
constructive methods which modern history has fashioned, and gained 
extensive knowledge of its employment of them. Whoever has closely 
watched the application of those methods to Hebrew history will know 
that the process has not been irrational. He will have seen a progressing 
accumulation of significant facts and successive deductions steadily advanc- 
ing in clearness and adequacy to explain the facts. As in other depart- 
ments of science, he will have seen theory replacing theory as the facts 
have become better known and their mutual relations more clearly per- 
ceived. And we venture to affirm that if he be not prevented by preju- 
dice from giving to the operations of the human mind in this department 
of knowledge such confidence as he bestows on its action when applied 
to other departments, or to the conduct of affairs, he will conclude that 
the facts noted are not will-of-the-wisps, but real facts; that the principles 
used in accounting for them have been rational principles, and that in ap- 
plying principles to facts steady progress has been made towards sound 
conclusions. 

We are speaking now, as throughout the discussion, from the Christian 
point of view, and assuming that those who are examining this class of 
facts have no inaptitude for perceiving those spiritual realities with which 
they are so closely connected. Of the scholars who have sought to give 
these facts scientific construction, some have made a presentation widely at 
variance with the conception of Hebrew history which belongs to Christian 
writers. But these writers show throughout a mental attitude towards 
all that claims to be supernatural which is not that of Christianity. We 
regard ourselves, therefore, as justified in holding their conclusions in 
abeyance, in the suspicion that this mental bias may have warped their 
treatment of the facts, until the case shall have been fully tried before the 
bar of science. This position was taken by evangelical scholarship a 
half century ago with regard to Strauss’s plausible construction of the 
phenomena of the Gospels, and eventually the correctness of the Chris- 
tian presumption was abundantly proved, and Strauss’s treatment of the 
facts shown to be unscientific. Biblical science can fairly ask for a 
similar suspension of judgment respecting rationalistic treatment of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. It does not think that its methods can be more 
fairly distrusted because some have used them imperfectly (as it hopes to 
show) than those of physical science can be impugned because some great 
physicists have believed that they could establish materialism by scientific 
treatment of vital facts. The attitude taken towards Old Testament stud- 
ies in some quarters is really a denial of the existence of science. Those 
who adhere to and preach this intellectual Sadduceeism are fighting against 
Christianity in doing so, since in all its appeal to the human mind it jus- 
tifies man’s confidence in his own faculties. They might easily have 
learned from the experience of the church that attempts to make man be- 
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lieve science an impossibility must inevitably result in discrediting any 
system or faith in whose behalf they are made. 

We must not assume that the prejudice felt by many towards the sci- 
entific study of the Old Testament is due entirely to the distinctive posi- 
tions of rationalistic scholars. It must be owned that the leading evangel- 
ieal students of the Old Testament who belong to the progressive school 
suggest changes in the ordinary conception of Hebrew history, which, in 
the judgment of some, Christian faith cannot consent to make. But until it 
has been clearly shown that Christian faith is irrevocably committed to 
the entire correctness of the traditional view of the development of the 
Hebrew life, the prejudice has no sound foundation. The revision of the 
ancient interpretation of such passages of the Old Testament as lie next 
the domain of physical science should make us very slow to believe that 
advancing historical inquiry may not require a similar modification of our 
view of Old Testament history. “ But our implicit acceptance of Christ’s 
teachings is a permanent factor in Christian faith.” Yes, and has evan- 
gelical Biblical science ever come into antagonism with the teaching of 
Christ in its assertions about the composition or structure of the Old 
Testament? ‘He has ascribed the Pentateuch to Moses, and the later 
chapters of Isaiah to the prophet called by that name.” No, He has made 
no such ascription. He has in quotation followed the Jewish habit of 
naming the book from its reputed author. It is a fair question as to 
whether, in the act of speaking, the person of the author was before his 
mind. Certainly He had no thought of making the fact of authorship a 
part of his teaching. One might as well claim that a minister commits 
himself to the view, that all the book ascribed to Isaiah was written by 
the great prophet, in saying to a congregation that he will read a chapter 
from the book of Isaiah. And even if one is satisfied that our Lord 
accepted the traditional view of the authorship of the books in question, 
he can only assume that his authority is committed to that view by pre- 
viously assuming that Christ claimed omniscience during the days of his 
humiliation, — an assumption antagonistic to his own declaration that He 
knew neither the day nor the hour of his second coming. 

“ But has not Christ wrought into his teaching the great facts of Hebrew 
history, and thereby committed Christianity to a certain construction of that 
history?” To the great constructive principles of Hebrew history as given 
in the Old Testament, and to certain large facts in which those principles 
are embodied, he has certainly committed it. Indeed, his personality im- 
plies, as its antecedent on the human side, such a national life and de- 
velopment as we find depicted in the Hebrew Scriptures. But it has not 
been shown, we believe that it cannot be shown, that the traditional con- 
ception of Hebrew history in its details finds a sanction in the teachings 
of Christ. Who can maintain that He directly or indirectly taught that 
all the Pentateuchal legislation was given in Moses’s time? Who can 


find in his words light as to the real nature of the change in the national 
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life which caused the establishment of the monarchy? Clearly, Chris- 
tian faith must leave the settlement of such questions to historical schol- 
arship. It can have no reason to fear any conclusions to which ecience 
may come respecting those sacred facts, for it knows its own life to be 
something which human opinions did not create, and which, therefore, 
no change of human thinking can destroy. Any conceptions of history 
which are essential to its life it knows must be true, since God who has 
revealed himself to it through the medium of these conceptions cannot lie. 
Therefore it should cordially welcome all the endeavors of science to 
make a clearer and more complete representation of its oldest historical 
sources, believing that so its connection with them will be made more 
apparent. This is the attitude which, as we have already intimated, 
the enlightened part of the church has taken towards critical inquiry 
into the sources of our knowledge concerning the events of the life of 
Christ and those of his apostles. The central pillar of its confidence 
that the apostolic picture of our Lord was a truc representation, was 
the assurance that God who had presented Christ to its heart as it gazed 
on the portrait, and had so begotten it into new life, would not have de- 
ceived it in assuring it that this and no other was its Lord. Supported 
by this conviction, it welcomed the most searching scrutiny into the his- 
torical sources of its faith. The examination was thorough and unspar- 
ing, and as its result the church has gained such a respect from the best 
human thinking, and such mastery of the precious facts which belong 
most intimately to its life, as make it feel itself indebted to historical sci- 
ence, under God, for some of its noblest possessions. A similar reward 
will come to it from welcoming the sifting and re-arranging the sources 
of Hebrew history now in progress. 

We can, then, without hesitation commit ourselves to the study of the 
Old Testament writings for our knowledge of their authorship, of their 
peculiarities as literature, and the relation they respectively bear to the 
religious life of the Hebrew people, and to the divine revelation which 
that life contains. This inquiry involves, of course, the study of that his- 
toric revelation which lies back of these Scriptures, and of which they are 
products, just as the study of the New Testament Scriptures involves the 
study of the revelation borne by their respective authors and expressing 
itself in them. This assumption of spiritual principles running through 
the events of Hebrew history and joining them into one teaching implies 
that conception of human history, as shaped by God to ends of revela- 
tion and redemption, which the human mind has received from Christian- 
ity. Here, as throughout our discussion, we assume tho truth of the Chris- 
tian view of God in his relations to man. The Christian belief that 
Christ is the culmination of God’s historic revelation implies such a con- 
ception of Hebrew history as our Lord himself had. This must un- 
derlie Christian study of the Old Covenant Scriptures. To know the an- 
cient dispensation as the Old Covenant is to know it as both preparatory 
of and explained by the New. To study its Scriptures in their relation 
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to its life is to study them in their relation to the purpose which shaped 
this life. 

To study the Old Covenant revelation apart from Christ is like examin- 
ing a tree in midwinter. The various parts of the organism cannot be 
understood until that appears for which the organism exists. And the 
dignity of each element of this revelation can be rightly estimated from 
the Christian point of view alone. If Christ is the supreme and final 
revelation He is the test of all preceding revelation. If we accept Him 
as God’s supreme and final revelation, we must bring preceding revelation 
to this test. We cannot escape the process of comparison if we would. 
He brings us his own conception of God, of life, of duty. It claims to 
cover the whole horizon of truth, and possess every spiritual and rational 
faculty. If we will have it as ours we must hold it separate from and 
above every other. Whatever else comes to us as from God must present 
its credentials to Christ’s truth in our mind and hearts. This is not only 
the teaching of Christian faith; it is the teaching of Christ. When 
He told us that certain precepts of the law were to be replaced by 
spiritual maxims more in harmony with the nature of God, He taught us 
to apply Christian principles to all the law and prophets, and to regard all 
in them which is not consistent with those principles as superseded by the 
new revelation. For no one thinks, surely, that when He made excep- 
tions to certain provisions of the Mosaic code, He merely amended a 
law which whenever not amended holds good. Such an interpretation 
would commit his authority to the eternal validity of the Mosaic code. 
No; we must with our Lord recognize a progress in revelation, and not 
attempt to find in Old Testament saints, even the loftiest spirits of them 
all, those fuller and purer conceptions of God and his ways which were 
brought into the world by the Incarnation. And if we do not expect to 
find them in the men, we shall not feel ourselves compelled to distort 
facts in the endeavor to find them in the books which the men wrote. 

Such use as we have been able to make of what we contend to be the 
one method of finding out what the Bible is will have disappointed some 
of our readers by not including a precise definition of inspiration, or the 
activity of God put forth in connection with the communication of Chris- 
tian truth or fact. But such a definition is not needed to explain sacred 
Scripture, and indeed cannot be adequate to the facts, both because the 
activity in question is not separable as to kind from God’s supernatural 
action in creating and sustaining a regenerate life, and as a vital fact par- 
takes of the mystery which belongs to that life; and because it is not, in 
point of degree, a constant quality, but varies with the individual through 
whom truth is communicated, and the changing conditions of his life and 
work. We have never seen a definition of inspiration which was rooted 
in the facts of sacred history, not one which did not seem to us an attempt 
to postulate a cause for the Bible out of such a product as the inventor 
thought best to see in sacred Scripture. While we no more venture to 
try to make one than to define the relation of God’s activity to the inspired 
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words of Christ, and do not think that the Bible, as a most complex and 
varied series of facts, can be compassed in a definition, we do not hesitate 
to try to put as much of our conception of it as we can into a sentence. 
The Bible is the representation in writing of God’s historical revelation 
of himself to man, which has come immediately from that revelation as it 
passed through its successive stages. We see the revealing and redeem- 
ing purpose of God most strikingly manifested in the fact that the unique 
events in which He disclosed himself have left as their products documents 
which bear their own immediate impress. In the Scriptures themselves, 
regarded as sacred compositions, in their unparalleled moral and religious 
power and beauty, we recognize the outgoing of that inspired life which 
is the especial medium of his revelation. In the living unity into which 
their contents, so rich in variety, blend, we recognize the reflection of that 
redeeming purpose which underlies and shapes all the events of which 
they bear record. That the principle of that unity is Jesus Christ, that 
Scripture is felt to be a whole in that its teachings blend in showing Him 
in his national relations and spiritual function, we regard as the reflection 
of God’s purpose to make this theanthropic Person the centre of the divine 
revelation to man. That a multitude of providential and spiritual agencies, 
the period of whose operation extends through many centuries, should 
have united in the production of this unity, we regard as affording the 
most vivid illustration of the control of history by God for his redemp- 
tive purpose. 

We do not deny that the immediate connection of sacred Scripture 
with the living facts of revelation has caused it to bear some of the im- 
perfections inherent in the nature of those facts, so far as they belong to 
the life of man. This we see to be incident to the method of God’s reve- 
lation, and the permanent fixing of that revelation in contemporaneous 
Scripture. We can trust Him for the excellence of the method. Nay, 
we can gratefully recognize his adorable wisdom in selecting it; since 
the Bible, which brings the living reflection of his self-revealing acts, 
is, in its reality and freshness, far more effective in putting men into 
contact with those acts than a perfect description of them miraculously 
dictated could have been. We not only claim that this our conception 
of the Scriptures is lacking in no element of reverential regard for 
them, since it presents them in their immediate contact with the real- 
ities which most deeply stir the Christian heart, and as the only means 
by which those realities are known, but we further claim that it is the 
only Scriptural conception. One who insists that the church view of 
Scripture must be derived from a source outside Scriptural facts is in 
this very thing unscriptural, unless he can produce some immediate dec- 
laration from the Bible as to its own nature, which declaration wo 
affirm, as at the beginning, cannot be produced. We must, therefore, 
take the Biblical facts, to all Christians confessedly divine and revealing, 
as our guide in this matter, or be in spirit anti-Biblical. 

For the fear that the aggressive power of Christianity would be lessened 
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by the general prevalence of this conception of Scripture, we confess 
ourselves to have little respect. Christianity can never lose headway by 
coming into truer conceptions of anything. God will not let it suffer 
from finding out what the Bible is, and telling men what it is. And its 
procedure in gaining men’s hearts must be simply preaching Christ. If 
it be said that the preaching, in its full sense, implies satisfying the mind 
that he is indeed the Christ, we answer that men sadly hamper them- 
selves in their endeavor to do this by undertaking to establish, as the 
necessary postulate of his divine nature and mission, the perfection of a 
book whose chief ground to confidence is its connection with Him and 
manifest possession of his truth. 

Christian Apologetics has enough work to do in proving Christ to 
reluctant minds, by moral and spiritual data, without entangling itself 
in such an absurd procedure as this. 

We might go further, and insist that the antagonistic view of a perfect 
book, produced by an assumed series of miracles, superadded to the 
supernatural events in which God’s historical revelation was made, a book 
to whose every statement the divine authority is committed, weakens 
Christianity by bringing it into collision with historical and physical 
science. But this argument we will not press. For the issue is to be 
decided, not by exhibiting consequences, but by weighing facts. 


THE GROWTH OF THE MISSIONARY IDEA. 


Ings grow by extension of their sway, and. by a better understanding 
of their contents. More minds come under their power, and those who 
accept them see them more clearly and fully. There are many indica- 
tions that the missionary idea is making progress in both of these ways. 
We shall refer here to but one of these signs, selecting it because it is 
now engaging the attention of many of our readers. 

The first meeting of the American Board, seventy-five years ago, was 
held in a private house by five Commissioners, who sat round a little 
mahogany table, which happily has been preserved, and was placed upon 
the platform at the recent Anniversary. At the Jubilee Meeting in Bos- 
ton provision was made “for some two thousand guests.” At “the dia- 
mond wedding” — to use the phrase of our Japanese brethren — more 
than double this number were actually entertained. Upwards of seven 
thousand people were simultaneously in attendance upon the exercises, 
filling the two largest halls in the city and two spacious churches. From 
the opening session on Tuesday afternoon until the close — Friday noon — 
the services at Tremont Temple were constantly thronged. About eleven 
thousand, it is estimated, were present during at least a portion of the 
exercises. The appearance of the congregations showed that they were 
composed of persons drawn together not merely nor chiefly by the attrac- 
tions of superior eloquence, but by their interest in a supreme work. 


Making all needful allowance for what was special in the place and the 
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occasion, such a gathering must rank as a waymark in history. It means 
a great widening of popular interest in Foreign Missions. 

Those who followed the various utterances of this memorable occasion, 
and caught its spirit, must have been impressed with the evidence of a 
yet more gratifying progress. From the beginning to the end, with 
searcely a discordant note, with a confluence and concord of testimony 
which witnessed to the greatness of the power which produced such har- 
mony, the missionary motive was found in the one central principle and 
person of the Christian faith. There is nothing unusual or specially 
noteworthy in this, that a missionary assembly should magnify the name 
and power of Christ, or that men’s minds should enlarge with the thought 
of the salvation of the world. What was significant in the late gather- 
ing was the concentration of interest upon the one sufficient and supreme 
motive to missions ; the silence respecting inferior considerations, espe- 
cially the absence of allusion to forms of theological thought which are 
becoming more and more clearly irreconcilable with the true grandeur of 
the gospel; and the occasional emergence, in unexpected quarters, of con- 
ceptions of Christ’s relations to the entire human race which point to new 
developments in theology and Christian life. 

Our limited space forbids quotation with any degree of fullness or va- 
riety, but we gladly transfer to our pages a few sentences which indicate 
the unity and trend of remark : — 


“Tt is strictly within our province to say that the personal Christ in his di- 
vine sonship, his work of redemption, and his unique leadership of mankind 
has now and is to have unceasing and increasing prominence before the thought 
and belief of the world, that the gospel is more distinctly identified with Him, 
and seems to have in his Person its incomparable power, and that the impres- 
sion is widening always of his just supremacy in the earth. The change in 
this direction since the century began must be regarded as permanent and pro- 
phetic. . . . I need not remind you how Christocentric the theology of Chris- 
tendom has become... . . Divine history, biography, precept, various particular 
themes of thought, as men ponder the Scripture, are shown suffused with the 
laws of Christ, and exist around his incomparable Person, exercising all his 
glory. I do not mean, of course, that this had not in a measure been done in 
other times by other teachers. Great names and memories would rebuke me 
if I did. It is indeed the earliest faith of the church which is appearing here. 
But it is a reappearance. The faithful preaching of a century since dwelt 
more emphatically on the sovereignty of God, on the relation of the means of 
grace to human conversion, on the agreement of the prophets, on the relation 
of election with human freedom. It is not due chiefly to choice that change 
has come, but to a steady impulse, deriving in Protestant Christendom an in- 
effable virtue from the story of the Lord. . . . The communions which testify 
to the Lord not only grow in numbers and strength, but become more full of 
victorious hope, even with every stroke of attack. That one among them 
all, whichever it may be, which most exultingly magnifies among lovers of 
the Lord his quickening power is surest of surviving time. ... If He is 
still to be exalted in centuries to come as He has been in this now drawing to a 
close, it seems scarcely extravagant to think that, before that age closes, the 
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heavens may be luminous again with his presence, as they were of old with his 
ascension ; that not Olivet only, but all the earth, will reflect the effulgence 
of his Person and throne.’ } 

“ Here, then, is the great question that comes to me over and over again, and 
has come to me many times within the past twenty-four hours : Why are we 
so busy about this task of preaching the gospel to the heathen? ... If you 
can put your finger upon a divine command to preach the gospel to every 
creature, not even Socrates would call you to account. And this is the refuge 
of vcry many in our day ; in fact, it seems to me it may be said that at least it 
is the only ground upon which Christians of every name and every church can 
stand together, clasping hands in the endeavor to bring the great world into 
subjection to Jesus Christ ; if we are to stand shoulder to shoulder we can find 
no broader ground than this common ground,—that the command of the 
Master, in spite of all diversities of judgment of the principles upon which we 
build our theodicies, the word of the risen Christ, binds us to this task. .. . 
And let me say, also, that laborious as this is, it must have far-reaching and 
blessed consequences, for this earth of ours is not an isolated thing in the gov- 
ernment of God, even in its physical structure, in its animal and human ten- 
antry. It is bound by invisible bonds to the furthest end of God’s creation. 
The energies that pulsate in the tides that build up vegetable and animal 
structures — these all come pulsating from the farthest sources, and their lim- 
its no man can discover. When I read the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians 
there comes to me the thought that sin on the one hand and salvation on the 
other are not things of local significance, but the pivotal points on which 
hinges the moral history of the universe of God ; for, says the apostle, ‘It 
has pleased the Father by the blood of Christ to reconcile all things unto him- 
self, whether they be things in heaven or things in earth. The death of 
Christ is to procure the forgiveness of the sinner ; but it is more. There is a 
subtle influence in it that binds together the separate provinces of God’s em- 
pire, unites them in unbroken permanence. While it is the duty of the church 
to preach the gospel to man, it is the vocation of the church to make known 
the manifold wisdom of God.” 2 

“TI see in modern missions the Gulf Stream of history. These currents of 
Christian activity are the beatings of the Redeemer’s heart ; Christ in his 
church, travailing over lost souls, the love of God shed abroad by the Holy 
Ghost. You may prove a hundred times over that every dollar given to mis- 
sions brings ten dollars back to America through the channels of commerce, 
but in so doing you will not touch the root, principle, and motive of our work. 
It was not the thought of commercial advantage which sent the Morning Star 
on her blessed voyages among the Pacific islands. It was not for the financial 
gain of England that Livingstone journeyed in Africa. No earth-born motive 
drew the all-accomplished Van der Kemp from the colleges and palaces of 
Europe to spend his life with Hottentots and Kaffirs, and filled his heart with 
raptures when he could speak with one poor old woman of the mysteries of a 
Saviour’s love. Back of this missionary cause is the faith that the most de- 
graded soul for which Christ died outranks the treasures of the world, and 
that the deepest need of the millions who are crowding through brief, brutal 
lives on the shores of tropic paganism is the light of the knowledge of God as 
it shines in the face of Jesus.” ® 


1 Dr. Storrs’s Sermon. 2 Address of Rev. Dr. Behrends. 
8 Address of Rev. John H. Barrows, D. D. 
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“We are constantly told that if this or that departure is made from a par- 
ticular type of Christian thought or action, if this is allowed, that, among the 
disastrous results that would come, would be the decline and decay of mis- 
sions. You know how perfectly familiar all this is. Aside from the claim that 
such and such an idea was true and a departure from it would be wrong, this 
other claim was made. Again and again, it seems to me, the church has been 
hindered lest that missionary spirit which has been associated with certain 
forms of thought should be hampered and restrained. Now, there is the testi- 
mony of this great organization through seventy-five years. It has seen the 
deepening and broadening of the religious thought of our people ; it has seen 
the books of truth subjected to critical examination, so that men have come to 
understand what their sacred contents are ; it has seen those things which had 
seemed essential to Christianity again and again shown to be only incidental ; 
proving how absolutely simple essential Christianity is. And through it all the 
church has not only continued to send out missionaries, but the more thought 
widened, so much the more has the missionary spirit thriven. The more Christ 
becomes simply and absolutely known, the more the missionary spirit will 
grow, and grow and deepen and extend, until, with the perfection of a sim- 
plified Christianity, there will at last come the conversion of the world.” } 

“The impulse of every man who has received Christ thoroughly for himself 
is to tell the good tidings to all who are round about him ; even the heathen 
would say, —if knowledge were to be given him with this addition, that the 
world should know nothing about it, —that he would reject it... . We are 
debtors, we owe the gospel to every man who has it not, and we will not be rid 
of that obligation so long as there is any one on the face of the earth to whom 
the gospel has not been proclaimed. I amadebtor. The appeal here is to a 
good, old-fashioned mercantile virtue, the virtue of honesty. You know how 
to ery out when there is defalcation among trusted men. With what a curse, 
almost of execration, you name those who have so swindled away the money of 
the public in their places of trust, by which widows and orphans have been de- 
prived of their livelihood. That is a wholesome execration ; you can’t go too 
far in that direction. But let me ask you to beware lest, in passing such jvdg- 
ment on these defaulters, you are passing judgment on yourselves ; for what 
better are we if, in the most valuable of all things, we seek to keep this gospel 
to ourselves !” 2 

“ The first and fundamental basis of missions is that ‘God so loved the world 
that He gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him may 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ The world is God’s great mission 
field first of all, and Jesus Christ, the Father’s Son, is God’s great missionary. 
. . » Before He ascended He said of his disciples to his Father, ‘And I have 
declared unto them thy love, and I will declare to them that the love where- 
with thou hast loved me may be in them and I in them.’ Mark that language, 
‘The love wherewith thou hast loved me.’ Not a modification of it, but the 
same love ; limited in degree, of course, but the same in kind, ‘ The love where- 
with thou hast loved me may be in them and I in them.’ So that the whole 
motive principle of love that was in the heart of the Father as a source of re- 
demption is implanted in the heart of the church. The love of God, the love 
which belongs to God, which is inherent in the nature of God,— this love has 
shone abroad in our hearts, and the Holy Ghost infuses it into us.” ® 


1 Address of Rev. Phillips Brooks. 2 Address of Rev. Dr. Taylor. 
8 Address of Rev. Dr. Meredith. 
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‘© A great idea,—the missionary idea, —the idea of the discipling of ‘all 
nations,’ the Christianization of the world, the extension of the Kingdom of 
God throughout all the earth — that, nothing scantier than that, is the true 
missionary thought. No comparatively technical and scholastic conception of 
a gathering, out of heathen communities, of little companies of the elect, — 
correct as, in certain aspects, such a conception is, — of merely saving here 
and there a few souls from eternal loss, —noble as that enterprise might be, — 
fills out the measure of that missionary idea expressed in Christ’s command to 
‘make disciples of all the nations,’ — ‘ rdyra 7d vn,’ — or satisfies the gospel 
representation of the universality of Christ’s relations to men. . . . The ideals 
of the Christian life ought not to be expected to be the same everywhere and 
among all peoples. How those ideals have varied in the line of our own Chris- 
tian history, and among peoples far closer allied to us in race and in civil and 
social institutions than many to whom this Board carries the gospel to-day ! 
The primitive disciple of the commune at Jerusalem, the soldier disciple of 
the Roman legion, the Gaulic missionary, the medizval abbot, the belted cru- 
sader, the sandaled palmer, the studious friar, the cloistered nun, the Reforma- 
tion preacher, the New England Pilgrim, the Christian man or matron of our 
time — all these are recognized as having been true disciples of the Master, 
but in how different guise, and in how many points diverse! . . . The wonder 
of wonders is that the Christ who is humanity’s Head and the new kingdom’s 
King is comprehensive enough to be Lord and brother of men so unlike. To 
the Occidental He is the Occidental, to the Oriental He is the Oriental Christ. 
The cultured Englishman finds nothing in Him which is strange ; the Bush- 
man African, once brought near to Him, finds Him familiar no less. In both 
alike and in all who come to Him He awakens the experiences and the loyal- 
ties of the heavenly citizenship. And this growing, multiplying, diversifying 
evidence of the susceptibility of all men to spiritual life in Christ bears ‘ wit- 
ness’ to the fathers’ ‘faith’ that the gospel is an ultimate revelation to men, 
and a revelation for all mankind. They had no other view of it, nor can we 
have, for in the religion of Christ we have a universal and final religion for 
man. . . . The absoluteness of Christ’s connection with individual human des- 
tiny : We are told of it in that statement of old time: ‘There is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved ;’ it reaffirms 
itself in that representation of the Master where He depicts the gathering be- 
fore Him of ‘all nations ;’ it speaks out in his plain declaration that God 
hath ‘committed all judgment to the Son ;’ but we get our most vivid appre- 
hension of the fact when, amid all the diversities of human nature and human 
experience besides, we see that not a soul of man on earth is ever really 
brought in contact with Him but it recognizes Him at once as its natural Sover- 
eign and Lord, as its proffered Saviour and Friend, and as its adequate and 
certain Judge.” } 

“ Redemption has relation to the race, and the whole race, and the issue has 
relation to the multitude of the redeemed. ‘I beheld, and lo! a great multi- 
tude which no man could number, from every nation ani kindred and people 
and tongue, stood before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes and palms in their hands.’ White robes and palms, purity and victory 
for a multitude which no man can number. That is the consolation for which 
we are permitted, invited, commanded to labor. For that consolation, — when 
it shall be we need not inquire—the times and the seasons the Father has put 


1 Dr. Walker’s Sermon. 
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in his own hands ; where it shall be we need not inquire—there is room enough, 
infinite space is all room; but we believe and know that at some time the 
mystery, the amazing mystery, of this world shall be finished. We believe 
and know that the ways of God shall be vindicated, and that He who was 
crowned on this earth with thorns shall be crowned with many crowns.” } 


Luther saw that in the Reformation principle of justification by faith 
only lay the germ of a new doctrine of personality, — that of the free 
Christian man. So in the principle of the universality of the Atonement, 
which introduced the modern era of “ world-missions,” was involved the 
doctrine, which is now becoming prominent, of the personal relation of 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Redeemer, to every member of the human 
race. For the new and inspiring thought which gave rise to modern mis- 
sions was, not that Christ’s passion is sufficient for all — this was the 
conservative theology of the day— but that He died in intention and pur- 
pose for all. Intention and purpose imply and establish a personal re- 
lation. And it is this conception — one that cannot be curtailed or re- 
stricted or slighted, without impairing the originating and central prin- 
ciple of modern missions — which it is the present duty of theology to 
receive from the faith and life of the church and develop according to 
its own methods and laws. A personal relation of Christ as Redeemer 
to all the generations of human history, to each and every member of the 
race of which He is the Head and for which He died! We ask that the 
tremendous sweep and significance of such a relationship be more 
thouglitfully and adequately considered. It may help in such an effort 
to drop for the moment the word “ world” as descriptive of the object of 
his sacrifice and take up the word “race ” —he died for the race; to ex- 
change the phrase “all men” for “every man”; to consider for a while, 
not what will happen if some particular dogma is modified, but what 
must be held if Christianity is really what it claims to be, universal and 
absolute. 

The Anniversary which has suggested these brief passing remarks will 
long survive in memory as a season of delightful spiritual fellowship. It 
cannot but bear much fruit in Christian service and sacrifice. One of its 
most hopeful signs was the large attendance of young men from various 
theological seminaries, and from the membership of the churches. We 
are confident that it will prove also to be of value in the sphere of Chris- 
tian thought. For true theology draws from Christian life as its foun- 
tain; and the present manifest practical faith of the church in the 
universality of the gospel must inure to the benefit of the theology which 
endeavors, according to its own requirements, to appropriate and develop 
this inspiring principle. 

1 President Hopkins’s Address. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 





THE SITE OF CALVARY. 
DOUBTFUL CLAIMS OF THE PRESENT HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


Tue theory that the present Holy Sepulchre marks the place of the 
crucifixion and burial of our Lord has never fully satisfied the minds of 
those who have given the subject their careful attention. This site, sup- 
posing it to be the true one, must have been without the walls of Jerusa- 
lem in order to meet the requirements of the New Testament, and hence 
the city, at a time of great prosperity, must have been confined within 
such narrow limits as to have been almost insignificant in size. This is 
a kind of common-sense argument which has great force. Furthermore, 
by drawing, as some scholars have done, the line of the second wall, 
which ran from the Gate Gennath to the Castle of Antonia and encircled 
the northern quarter of the town, in such a way as to leave the Holy 
Sepulchre outside the city, Calvary is placed thereby in an exterior angle 
of the wall and less than a stone’s throw distant from it. It need hardly 
be said that the spot would, in that case, have been obscure and incon- 
spicuous. On the other hand, one gets the impression from the New 
Testament that the place of crucifixion was a sightly one, and likewise 
that the place of burial was at some distance from the walls. It is diffi- 
cult for the mind to rid itself of either of these impressions. 


CLAIMS OF THE HILL ABOVE JEREMIAH’S GROTTO. 

For some years past there has been a growing conviction that the hill 
in which Jeremiah’s Grotto is shown, situated a little to the northeast of 
the Damascus Gate, satisfied the conditions as to the site of Calvary bet- 
ter than any other spot in or around Jerusalem. Indeed, a large number 
of competent scholars have already accepted this hill as Golgotha. Hun- 
dreds of Christian tourists visit the place every year, and few of them 
go away unconvinced that both the arguments and the strong probability 
are in favor of this being regarded as the true site of the crucifixion. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HILL. 

From the Mount of Olives and Scopus, from the road leading north 
past the Russian buildings west of the city, from many points north of 
the town, and from many of the housetops within Jerusalem itself, this 
hill attracts the eye by its prominence. On the north slope of the hill 
the slaughter-house of Jerusalem stood until two years since (1883), 
when it was removed to a more suitable locality northeast of the town. 
In its place two buildings have been erected, one of which is used as a 
residence. From these a high wall has been constructed, running past 
the large “ Meis ” tree still standing there, which many will remember, 
and on towards the foot of the hill on the west. The western slope is 
composed of barren earth and broken rock, but at the bottom on this side 
there is a large garden, where, some feet below the surface of the ground, 
ruins have been found which are marked in the maps as an “ asnerie,” a 
term, however, which conveys no adequate idea of the extent and char- 
acter of the ruins. 

The south face is vertical, and has in it the so-called “‘ Grotto of Jere- 
miah.” Farther along in this southern face, which does not run in a 
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straight line, great quantities of stone have been quarried within the past 
few years. ‘Towards the east the hill does not fall in a single slope, but 
as it were in two terraces. The hill may be said to be prolonged in 
this direction, the eastern knoll or second terrace being a little lower 
than the other. 

The entire summit of the hill is covered with Moslem graves. This 
fact has no doubt prevented the hill from being bought up and built upon 
hitherto, and this alone still prevents the ground from passing into the 
hands of foreigners. This graveyard is an old one ; and who can say that 
the hand of Providence is not specially visible in the preservation of this 
spot, in this strange manner, from the disgusting and degrading monkish 
traditions which would otherwise have sprung up about it? 

The level section of country north of the hill is pretty thickly cov- 
ered with fine olive trees. To the east there is also flat land, or rather a 
broad valley, and beyond that a slight rise covered with olive trees, and 
one great pine tree, a landmark in that quarter familiar to every trav- 
eler. Like all the country about Jerusalem, this hill has a barren aspect, 
except during the spring, when it is covered with grass and flowers. 


THE VIEW FROM THIS HILL. 

The view from this hill is fine and extensive, embracing all the north- 
ern and western portions of the city, the Mosque of Omar, the two great 
synagogues, and the castle, or so-called Tower of David. The high land 
towards Bethlehem and in the southwest is visible far beyond the city. 
From this point the Church of the Holy Sepulchre appears to be situated 
on low ground. In the west are the Russian buildings, and farther away 
Schneller’s school, or orphanage, while in the northwest Neby Samwil 
(Mizpeh) stands prominently out on the distant horizon. In the north 
we have Shafat, and over the ridge of Scopus the top of Tell el Ful, 
or Gibeah, appears. Scopus and the Olivet range bound the eye in the 
east, and in the southeast rises the grand wall of the mountains of Moab. 
Although there is such a wide view the hill does not seem high, nor is it 
more than forty feet above the level of the country about it. 

If a person wholly ignorant of any question in connection with the 
site of Calvary were asked to select a spot without the walls of the city 
for the public execution of criminals, the only two conditions being that 
the place should be a sightly one and convenient to the Castle of Antonia, 
he would not hesitate a moment in choosing this hill for that purpose. 


VISITORS TO THIS PLACE. 


Among the persons with whom I have had the pleasure of visiting this 
place are General Lew Wallace, who, in preparation for his novel, ‘ Ben 
Hur,” made a careful study of the topography of Jerusalem ; Sir J. W. 
Dawson, Principal of McGill University, Montreal; and General C. G. 
Gordon, whose character the world is beginning to know and appreciate, 
and whose fate the entire civilized world laments. General Gordon was 
struck with the skull shape of this hill, which, indeed, is evident from the 
Ordnance Survey map of Jerusalem, and made a model of it, which he 
placed in the hands of C. Paulus, a German sculptor in this city, from 
whom travelers obtain copies of the same done in the stone of the coun- 
try. Gordon wrote something respecting this hill which, together with 
an excellent map of the place and grounds in its immediate vicinity, was 
published in the “ Quarterly Statement of the English Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund ” for April, 1885. 
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WHO IS THE AUTHOR OF THIS THEORY ? 

People are beginning to write and speak of the theory that this hill is 
the true site of Golgotha as General Gordon’s theory or as Dr. Merrill’s 
theory. Others ascribe it to Thomas Chaplin, M. D., or to Herr Con- 
rad Schick, both of whom reside here, and are regarded as authorities 
upon the topography of Jerusalem. Others still speak of it as Captain 
Conder’s theory, and if Principal Dawson has written upon the subject, 
as he said that he intended doing, many persons will no doubt call it his 
theory. The fact is that it belongs to none of these gentlemen, notwith- 
standing Captain Conder expressly states that he is the author of it.’ 

As regards the question: Who first suggested the hill above Jeremiah’s 
Grotto as the probable site of the crucifixion ?— it may be that this honor 
belongs to an American who was distinguished in quite another depart- 
ment than that of Biblical geography, namely, to the eminent Rev. Rufus 
Anderson, D. D., who, when walking out of the Damascus Gate in the 
year 1845 in company with his friend Dr. Eli Smith, pointed to this hill 
and spoke of it to his companion as in his judgment the site of the true 
Calvary. 

In 1849 the German commentator, Otto Thenius, published a mono- 
graph in which he advocated in an able manner the theory that Golgotha 
was the hill in which Jeremiah’s Grotto is found. 

In the year 1871 Fisher Howe published (Randolph, New York) a 
small pamphlet, in which he discussed “ The True Site of Calvary ” in a 
thorough manner, and advocated strongly the claims of the hill above 
Jeremiah’s Grotto. Some people refer to this theory as “ Fisher Howe’s 
theory.” 

Lieutenant Conder’s “Tent Work,” in which he advocates this theory, 
was published in 1878. 

The above dates and facts are of interest, it seems to me, even if they 
do not decide absolutely the question which we have raised. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE CASTLE OF ANTONIA AND ITS BEARING 
UPON THE SITE OF CALVARY. 

One of the most certain identifications of modern times is that of the 
Castle of Antonia as being located in the northwest corner of the present 
Haram area. Here soldiers were quartered to guard the temple and for 
other purposes, and here, also, criminals were confined, as, for example, 
the Apostle Paul, until final disposition could be made of them. As this 
was the most important castle of the city, and dominated the Temple, we 
can reasonably suppose that it would not be approached by narrow, wind- 
ing, and intricate streets, but, on the contrary, that the road leading from 
it out of the town must have been direct, and one that was not ordinarily 
blocked by people or traffic. In a word, the Castle of Antonia must 
have been approached by a direct road which, in a special sense, would 
be regarded as a military road. 

Furthermore, as criminals were confined in this castle, we may sup- 
pose that the place of the public execution of criminals would be on the 
line of this road, near it, or at the most convenient distance from it, and 
in a sightly place, so that the executions could be witnessed by people 
standing at a distance, or upon the city walls. Again, it is not likely that 
the place of execution was changeable, one month here and the next 
month there, but we may suppose it to have been always the same. The 


1 See Palestine Fund Statement, April, 1883, p. 71. 
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permanency of the locality is a matter that can be taken for granted. 
We may suppose, further, that the Romans, when they came into power, 
would naturally select as the place of the execution of criminals that one 
which had been used as such by the Jews before them. 

These suppositions are all of the most natural kind, and forced upon 
us, if we admit that there was anything like order in the public and _pri- 
vate affairs of Jerusalem at that time. 


CERTAIN FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS WHICH SEEM TO CONFIRM THE 
THEORY UNDER CONSIDERATION. 


It is well known that under the Convent of the Sisters of Zion, which 
is near the Castle of Antonia, but on the opposite side of “Via Dolo- 
rosa,” there is, six or eight feet below the level of the street, some 
remarkably well preserved ancient pavement, which hundreds of travelers 
have visited and admired. 

From certain indications we are led to believe that this pavement was 
connected with an ancient street that ran in nearly a direct line from 
Antonia northwards to the city wall. 

The most important military route of Palestine at the time of Christ 
was that which connected Cesarea-on-the-Sea with Jerusalem, which it ap- 
proached from the north. 

At the point where the line of the street first mentioned, supposing 
such a street to have existed, touched the city wall, we find an old gate 
closed at present, but bearing the significant name of ‘ Herod’s Gate.” 

If the line of this street be extended beyond this so-called ‘‘ Herod’s 
Gate” to the northwest, we shall find along it definite traces of an old 
Roman road. This we find to be identical with the great military road 
which connected Jerusalem with Cesarea. 

It is perfectly natural to suppose that the place of the public execution 
of criminals would be somewhere on the line of this road. Between the 
castle and the fatal spot soldiers who guarded the criminals could move 
to and fro unobstructed. 

A little after this road leaves the wall at the point marked as “ Herod’s 
Gate” we find on the left hand a hill remarkable in form, noticeable 
from its position, and with which are connected some traditions respect- 
ing the execution and burial of criminals. 

Again, we find the name of St. Stephen connected with the western 
slope of this hill; here is the traditional place of his martyrdom; here a 
church was erected to his memory, which existed for nearly eight hun- 
dred years, and of which remains have been unearthed during five years 
past. 

It is not unnatural to suppose that St. Stephen was executed at the 
place of the public execution of criminals. The theory that our Lord 
was executed at the same place has the most valid reasons in its sup- 

ort. 

i There is current among the Jews in Jerusalem a tradition that this 
hill was the place of stoning, the “ Beth Has-Sekilah” mentioned in the 
Mishna. Likewise another tradition that this hill was the place, or was 
connected with the place, of burial of those who had been publicly exe- 
cuted. The origin of these traditions I do not know, nor do I pretend 
to estimate the value of them. That they exist at all is a curious and —I 
should say — a significant fact, whether they are worth little or much. 

In like manner I do not know the origin of the name “ Herod’s Gate,” 
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or why it should not have been called “ Solomon’s Gate ” or “ David's 
Gate.” But the fact that this name is found in this particular locality is 
significant, when taken in connection with the other circumstances that 
are grouped around it. 

In recent times, or since it has-been safe to build outside the walls, say 
within the last twenty years, the principal residences have been erected 
on the west of the city, because the Jaffa road leads off in that direction. 
At present, however, they are being extended also in the northwest quarter ; 
but in the time of our Lord private houses or villas, surrounded by gardens 
and hedges, were on the north of the town, because on that side there 
was not only the great thoroughfare leading to Damascus, but also that 
leading to Cxsarea, which was then the main seaport of Palestine. The 
numerous ancient cisterns, now mostly in ruins, that are found in all the 
open region northwest of Jerusalem show that that quarter has been 
thickly inhabited. 

If Joseph of Arimathea, who was a wealthy man, had a private garden 
near the city, we may suppose with reason that it was located in this direc- 
tion. The statement inJohn xix. 41, “in the place where he was crucified 
there was a garden; and in the garden a new tomb, wherein was never 
man yet laid,” seems to be very explicit. If on the one hand we press 
these words literally, and on the other insist that our Lord was crucified 
in the place of the public execution of criminals, we make this place and 
the garden of Joseph of Arimathea to have been identical. The question 
arises whether a man of position and wealth would have a private garden 
in such a place? But there is no real objection to supposing that the 
hill-top, which was easily accessible from the Roman military road, might 
have been devoted to the purposes of execution, and at the same time 
the ground about it, to the very foot of its slopes, to have been occupied 
by private gardens. Such gardens might have surrounded the hill on the 
southwestern, western, and northwestern sides, and joined the Roman 
road on the north. 

The Roman road which we have described as leading from Antonia 
through or near “ Herod’s Gate ” skirted this hill at the foot of its eastern 
and northeastern slopes. Some miles farther north this road divided, 
one branch going north to Nablous or Shechem, and the other past Beth 
Horon to Antipatris and Czsarea-on-the-Sea. Along this road Paul, 
strongly guarded, was taken a prisoner to Cesarea. With what emotions 
did the prisoner, as he left the city and passed this Golgotha hill, look up 
to the spot where the Master had died upon the cross ! 

In the absence of a suitable diagram I will place before the reader a 
very large capital letter Y, which shall be inverted, and the extremities 
of its arms shall touch the wall of the city at the points A and B. 

D 
Cc 


A B 


A will represent the present Damascus Gate, and B the one now closed 
called “‘ Herod’s Gate.” A C D will represent the present Damascus 
or Nablous road, while B C D will represent the old Roman military 
road that led to Cesarea. The line D C B extended pretty directly 
would touch the Castle of Antonia. Z represents the Golgotha hill, in 
which the Grotto of Jeremiah is shown. The bottom of the y, or D, will 
be understood to be towards the north. 
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This figure is not correct, inasmuch as the lines BC and A C meet 
really at a considerable distance beyond the point ZZ, while Z is but a 
short distance from the city wall; but it was designed to give only a gen- 
eral idea of the place we have been considering, and this purpose it serves 
sufficiently well. 

There is in the western face of this hill a large tomb, before the mouth 
of which the earth, during past ages, has accumulated to a depth of six or 
eight feet. It is a peculiar tomb, and has suffered somewhat in the lapse 
of time, but from what remains of it one would say that it was Christian 
rather than Jewish in its construction. This point I do not attempt to 
decide absolutely ; but even if it could be shown to be certainly of Chris- 
tian origin it would only show that the slopes of this hill were, at a very 
early period, thought to be desirable as a place of burial, and hence we 
may suppose that, at a still earlier period, they were occupied by Jewish 
tombs. 

Very near this point, still in the western slope of this hill, there have 
been opened during the present summer some very remarkable Christian 
tombs, supposed to be those that were built by the Empress Eudocia. 

My object in what I have now written was merely to group, in a way 
different from what. had ever been done before, and likewise in a more 
complete manner, certain facts and suggestions which appear to me to be 
very reasonable in connection with this most important question. Very 
few points in the topography of ancient Jerusalem can be settled beyond 
dispute ; but with reference to the site of Calvary I will close by repeat- 
ing what I have already said, namely, that the strong probabilities are in 
favor of regarding the hill above Jeremiah’s Grotto as the place of the 
crucifixion of our Lord. 


Selah Merriil. 
JERUSALEM, July, 1885. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





Tue PropHecy or JoEL: Its Unity, its Aim, and the Age of its Composi- 
tion. By Wi11aM L. Pearson, A. M., Ph.D. Pp.x., 154. Leipzig: The- 
odor Stauffer. 1885. 


Tuts little pamphlet is very hard reading. It seems to have been 
composed in German, and then translated into English. Moreover, the 
author has not made a good translation, not to speak of the fact that 
certain of his methods of presentation, which were correct enough in 
German, seem crude and infelicitous in English. In addition to this, al- 
most every page contains outrageous Germanisms of spelling or punctua- 
tion, besides numerous printer’s errors. 

The matter, unlike the manner, is very good. The work is a criticism 
of the critics and commentators of Joel, and especially of Merx’s similar 
work, “ Die Prophetie des Joel und seine Ausleger.” Dr. Pearson be- 
longs to the ultra-conservative school of Bible students, as he goes out of 
his way to show in foot-notes and parentheses, but this does not prevent 
him from meeting Merx and his fellows on their own ground with their 
own weapons. A critic is likely to be biased by preconceived agreement 
with his victim, or the reverse. The present critic is in sympathy with 
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Dr. Pearson’s general views regarding the book of Joel; hence his state- 
ment that Dr. Pearson succeeds in establishing the unity of the book, its 
literal, rather than allegorical or “ typico-eschatological ” interpretation, 
and its pre-exilic date, is not altogether the verdict of an unprejudiced 
judge. 

' The work is divided into three parts. The first part deals analytically 
with the contents of the book of Joel, with a view to establishing its 
unity and determining the aim of its writer. The second argues against 
a post-exilic date for the book, and is, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
part of all. Here Dr. Pearson finds plentiful occasion to pay his respects 
to Wellhausen. Considering the omniscient insolence of that critic, one 
may be permitted a slight indulgence of Schadenfreude whenever a 
point is scored against him; as, for example, on page 93, where the 
argument against the Mosaic origin of the “ Priest-codex,” that “its rich 
and extravagant cultus” and its “immense swarm of clergy” presuppose 
an expenditure utterly out of the question for Moses’ time, is shown to 
be an argument also against the origin of that code “in the struggling 
little Judean colony of the fifth century.” Is not the argument, in fact, 
valid against both extremes ? 

In the third part the author attempts to prove that the book was com- 
posed in the age next after Solomon. The argument is unsatisfactory, 
based on hypothetical or actually incorrect history. Dr. Pearson is very 
successful, however, in showing that no other theory of the date is estab- 
lished; so successful that when, on page 153, he asks, “ But shall we 
suppose that our historical sources afford sufficient evidence for a definite 
conclusion?” he almost compels us to answer, No. 


John P. Peters. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. Micuican: A History of Governments. By 
Tuomas McIntyre Coo.ey. 16mo, pp. viii., 376. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885. 


PrernHaps no other writer of Mr. Scudder’s series of American Com- 
monwealths encounters quite so embarrassing a problem as that which 
met Judge Cooley at the very threshold of his undertaking. The task 
set him was to write a brief and popular history of Michigan without 
trespassing upon the ground which had been so well traversed by his in- 
timate friend and judicial associate, Judge Campbell. Certainly no one 
could have solved this problem more happily. In making his “ Michi- 
gan” “ A History of Governments” he has not only given the public a 
unique history, but has also chosen a point of view from which he can 
exhibit his own profound knowledge of Constitutional History to best 
advantage, and impart the greatest amount of helpful instruction and 
suggestion. No other Commonwealth, at least no other Western State, 
could have afforded a better opportunity for such treatment. Explored 
and occupied in the seventeenth century by French traders and Jesuit 

riests and held by the French for nearly a century, surrendered to the 
glish after the fall of Quebec, a bone of contention between the Eng- 
lish and Americans for a dozen years after the close of the Revolutio: 
War, the scene of some of the most stirring events of the War of 1813, 
forming a part of three distinct territories during its territorial history, 
VOL. IV.— NO. 23. 82 
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and entering the Union as a State through a series of peculiar conflicts 
and compromises, — its annals may very justly be said to form “A His- 
tory of Governments.” During its brief life as a State, covering less than 
fifty years, it has not only participated in the stirring political events of 
that remarkable period of the nation’s history, but has also in its own in- 
ternal history tested some important questions of State government, and 
contributed something towards their solution. The banking system, the 
principle of State aid granted to internal improvements, and the relation 
of the State to education have been put to practical tests by this young 
Commonwealth. Upon all these problems it has thrown much light ; 
upon the first two by a somewhat bitter experience, and upon the last by 
a most happy and illustrious success. 

By a clear and concise statement of facts, seldom if ever falling into a 
didactic or hortatory vein, Judge Cooley has made these facts teach their 
lessons in a most effective way, showing the results of different forms of 
government, displaying the true relation which a State holds to the na- 
tion, tracing the relations between personal liberty and governmental au- 
thority, noting the evils of unwise financial legislation, showing how a 
State has succeeded in developing an elaborate and complete educational 
system, unsectarian without being unchristian, and giving due credit to 
the religious and moral influences which have wrought in the history. 

It is possible that this plan results in a history somewhat less interest- 
ing to the ordinary reader than one which gives greater prominence to 
personal and social life and describes more at length battle scenes and 
other thrilling events. It may be conceded that the history of but few 
States or countries would admit of this sort of treatment, and that few 
writers could make it interesting or valuable. But it is well that at least 
one such history should be written, well that Michigan should be the sub- 
ject of that history, and that Judge Cooley should be its author. No one 
interested in the growth of our national ideas can afford to neglect read- 
ing this book. 





W. H. Ryder. 
Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


The Russian Revolt, its Causes, Condition, and Prospects. By Edmund 
Noble. 16mo. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; New York: 11 East Seven- 
teenth Street ; The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1885. $1.00. — Russia under 
the Tzars. By Stepniak, author of ‘“‘ Underground Russia”’ ; formerly Editor 
of ‘ Zemlia i Volia.” Rendered into English by William Westall. Author- 
ized Edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885.— Of these two 
books the second is incomparably the more important, both as being the fruit 
of the most intimate first-hand knowledge, and as being written with so much 
more ability. Nevertheless, the first book gives a distincter picture of the un- 
conquerable individualism which has survived so long among the Russians, and 
to which the nomadic instinct perpetuated by the opportunities of their bound- 
less plains affords free scope. Mr. Noble must have exaggerated this, how- 
ever ; or it is hard to see how the Mir, the primitive Aryan village-commune, 
which is still the basis of Russian life, could have subsisted till now. And 
Mr. Noble appears to attribute to an intense feeling of individual worth what 
- really rather implies an exceedingly undeveloped sense of national life. The 
Slav, indeed, seems to be of a submissive and passive personal temper, as yet 
all receptivity in knowledge and action, rather than productive. This has 
given Byzantinism, in church and state, its opportunity. Yet Stepniak re- 
marks that the real life of. the nation has always held itself aloof from Tzar- 
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ism, throwing an ideal halo around the Tzar, but having the least possible to 
do with his instruments. The modern autocracy, dating from Peter the Great, 
Stepniak recognizes as having been necessary to give Russia a control of 
Western methods and thoughts, but as having now become superfluous and in- 
tolerably odious. His detailed descriptions of the slavishness of the courts, of 
the unlimited license of inflicting extra-judicial “administrative ” exile or im- 

risonment in the frozen wastes of Archangel or Siberia, or in the Bastiles of 
Bchiisselberg or of Peter and Paul, of the relentless and degrading refinements 
of cruelty practiced on both classes of victims, rivaling the cruelties of Bomba, 
fill us not only with horror and heart-rending compassion, but with shame 
that our country should have any relations with this hideous power. Why 
should it not, as he pertinently asks, be thought as great a shame to hold diplo- 
matic relations with the Tzar as Mr. Gladstone held it to be to maintain with 
the Neapolitan Phalaris? Almost the only hope of the author seems to be in 
such a grand conspiracy of public opinion. He treats Terrorism as a failure, 
and is mistrustful of the value of insurrection, but says that Autocracy is ex- 
cessively sensitive to European public opinion. Probably he expects nothing 
from the selfish indifference of America to the condition of the rest of the 
world so long as she is comfortable. Both Stepniak and Noble declare that 
the Russian nation and the Russian empire are in inverse relation to each other, 
the empire being exaggerated by autocratic policy to hold the nation back 
from asserting herself. A peaceful Slavonic federation appears to be regarded 
by both as the natural form of Slavonic development, so that Europe might 
well abate the Autocracy as a dangerous nuisance. 

Both writers take a certain malicious pleasure in representing Christianity 
as having been in Russia little more than the central principle of outrageous 
asceticism and universal despotism, though both are candid enough to attribute 
this to the Byzantinism in which it came clothed. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 
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IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





THE GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


By Wriu1am Smrre. Unabridged, enlarged, and corrected. Edited by H. B. Hack- 
ETT, D. D., and Prof. Ezra Aspor. 4 volumes, 3,667 pages, with 596 illustrations. 
Price, in cloth, $20.00 ; sheep, $25.00; half morocco, $30.00; half russia, $35.00 ; 
full morocco, $40.00; full russia, $45.00. 

There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this is 
the only edition which comprises the contents of the original English edition, un- 
abridged, with very considerable and important additions by Professors Hackett and 
Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent American scholars. 

No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with it. — 
Quarterly Review (London). 

There cannot be two opinions about the merits of Smith’s Bible Dictionary. What was, td begin 
with, the best book of its kind in our language, is now still better. — Prof. RosweLt D. Hitcucock. 


NEANDER’S GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION AND CHURCH. 


Translated from the German by Rev. Joseru Torrey, Professor in the University of 
Vermont. With an Index volume. 6 volumes, 8vo, $20.00. Index vol. alone, $3.00. 
Neander’s Church History is one of the most profound, carefully considered, deeply philosophized, 

candid, truly liberal, and independent historical works that has been written. In all these respects 

~ — and shoulders above alnfost any other church history in existence. —Catvin E. 

towE, D. D. 
Neander still remains beyond doubt the greatest church historian, thus far, of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. — Dr. Puitip Scuarr, History of the Apostolic Church. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE. 


By Epwarp Rosrnson, D. D. With Maps. 3 volumes, 8vo, cloth, $10.00; maps 


separate, $1.00. 

They are amongst the very few books of modern literature of which I can truly say that I have read 
every word. I have read them under circumstances which riveted my attention upon them: while 
riding on the back of a camel; while traveling on horseback through the hills of Palestine; under 
the ow of my tent, when I came in weary from the day’s journey. These were the scenes in 
which I first became acquainted with the work of Dr. Robinson. But to that work I have felt that I 
and all students of Biblical literature owe a debt that can never be effaced. —Dran STan.ey. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 
A Supplement to “ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 8vo, $3.50. 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK. 


Newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by Epwarp Rosrson, D. D., LL. D., 
lately Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; author of a “Greek and English Lexicon of the Old Testament,” “ Biblical 
Researches in Palestine,” etc. Revised Edition. Giving the Text of Tischendorf, 
and various Readings accepted by Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and in the Revised 
English Version of 1881. With additional Notes by M. B. Rippzz, D. D., Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis in Hartford Theological School. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00. 
You could not have entrusted the revision to abler hands than those of Dr. Riddle. Robinson’s 

“ Harmony ” is now again what it was thirty years ago, the best guide for the comparative study of 

the . — Pariip Scuarr, D. D. 

The “Harmony ” is now put on a basis which corresponds to the present condition of Biblical 


scholarship, and which may carry forward through another generation the good fruits of Dr. Robin- 
son’s work. — The Independent (New York). 
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The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. 


A Critique of the Bases of Conduct and of Faith. By Jostan Royce, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


For many years no book on such a theme has appeared in America of which it could 
be so surely predicted as of this that it is destined to stir a profound movement in the 
waters of thought. It brings te the discussion of the most fundamental questions of 
skepticism and faith, of materialism and idealism, of agnosticism and religious trust, a 
subtlety of intellect, a range of knowledge, and a depth of emotional experience born 
of actual struggle, that take hold of the reader on every side of his nature. . . . No 
man can they [orthodox minds] find, a thorough study of whose work will so fortify 
them to do battle for the cause of idealism against materialism, the morality of insight 
against that of expediency, triumphant faith against blank agnosticism. A match for 
any of their adversaries in sinewy force of intellect, he has likewise an enthusiasm of 
moral disinterestedness and a capacity of devout rejoicing which, if they could get into 
many a pulpit, would inaugurate a revival of the higher life. — Boston Herald, 


It is impossible to do justice to this book in the limits permitted us here. We are 
greatly mistaken if it has not a significant part to play in future discussions of religion 
and ethics. Not many books have thus far been produced, in this country at least, so 
suggestive, so stimulating, so scholarly. . . . There are many pages scattered through 
the werk which we should be glad to quote here for their simple classical beauty. 
Many illustrations have an aptness that will make them long remembered. — Unity 
(Chicago). 

It is a brilliant discussion of current systems of philosophy and theology. It is alto- 
gether independent in its spirit as respects any special form of religious faith. And 
yet the tone of the book is reverent, and the criticisms of antitheistic theories are 
strengthening to religious belief. There is much to dissent from, and much to be 
grateful for. It will be a live brain that follows this acute speculator through some of 
his high reasoning. — New Hampshire Journal (Portsmouth). 


Even if you disagree with him, you will rise from his book inspired to further study 
of the problem he discusses so ably. One thing is certain, Dr. Royce is an honest, sin- 
cere, fearless searcher after the truth, as nearly without prejudice or bias as it is possi- 
ble for any one to be. — Boston Transcript. 


Dr. Royce’s work is one of the most aspiring, sound, and very best books ever pub- 
lished in this country. He may not find many readers, but his place in the history of 
religious and philosophical thought is secure for all time to come. — The Beacon (Bos- 
ton). 

It is searching and stimulating, and it forces one to earnest thought. . . . The mo- 
rality of Mr. Royce’s doctrine is thorough, lofty, and manly, leaving nothing to be de- 
sired. — Worcester Spy. 


A closely-thought, suggestive, and sincere treatise, with much in it that is noble in 
thought and aspiration. — Boston Journal. 


It is an able book, and full of strong, suggestive thinking. — Golden Rule (Boston). 
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PARADISE FOUND. 


THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE AT THE NORTH POLE. A Study 
of the Prehistoric World. By Witt1am F. WarReEN, S. T. D., LL. D., President 
of Boston University. With original Illustrations and Charts. 8vo, $2.00. 


Not a few people will be startled to learn that the cradle of the human race 
was at the North Pole, but Dr. Warren, who has given to this work the study of 
many years, sustains this theory with a surprising array of evidence, and this in turn 
throws much light on the most vital of the current problems of biology, terrestrial 
physics, ancient cosmology, comparative mythology, primeval history, scientific an- 
thropology, and Hebrew and Ethnic tradition. 


The hypothesis is in the highest degree probable. You have certainly 
given us what I think will be an epoch-making book. — Rev. JAMES FREE- 
MAN CLARKE, D. D. 


The conclusions are strange and even startling at first; indeed, some of 
them might well be termed epoch-making for our study of origins ; but they 
are throughout supported by honest secular facts and arguments. . . . The 
new light cast upon the whole field of mythology is surprising and gratify- 
ing to the last degree. . . . If there is not somewhere an unsuspected mass 
of rebutting fact, the argument must be regarded as decisive. The conclu- 
sion, if allowed, will compel a complete revision of our conceptions of pre- 
historic man, and his origin and capacities. — Prof. BORDEN P. BOwNE, 
LL. D., of Boston University. 


Your remarkable volume has for me the fascination of an epic poem. As 
a theory in science and history, your proposition that Eden may and must 
have been situated in the once phenomenally tropical regions of the North 
Pole seems to me admirably supported and highly probable. It has cer- 
tainly far more evidence to stand upon than any of the rival hypotheses on 
this subject. The originality and audaciousness of your position must make 
an epoch in the discussion on which you have expended so much curious 
and exact research. I congratulate you on your turning the flank of the 
Darwinian movement by strategy as unexpected as I hope it will be victo- 
rious. — JOSEPH COOK. 


Dr. Warren draws his argument from every department of science and of 
literature. His book is a storehouse of rare and curious learning. In the 
boldness with which is conceived “the height of this great argument,” and 
in the lofty spirit in which the search for truth is carried forward, this vol- 
ume finds its place in the same list with that earliest product of English 
scholarship and genius, “ Paradise Lost.” — Boston Transcript. 


We read this marvel of learning and logic with augmenting enthusiasm. 
We do not see how any one can refute the argument. We earnestly urge 
all ministers and intelligent Sunday-school superintendents and teachers to 
procure the book. It will mark an era in the thought of science and the 
Church concerning the beginnings, and will support strongly the Christian 
theory of origins. — Rev. J. H. VincENT, D. D., Corresponding Secretary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School Union. 
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OF FRESH INTEREST. 


Evolution and Religion. By Henry Warp Bercuer. Part I. 
Eight Sermons, discussing the bearings of the Evolutionary Philosophy on 
the fundamental doctrines of Evangelical Christianity. Paper, 50 cents. 
Part II. Twenty-five sermons of practical application of the Evolutio 
Philosophy to religious thought and life. Paper, $1.00. Parts I. and IL, 
bound: together in cloth, about 500 pages, $1.50. (Part I. Now Ready; 
Part II. November.) 


American Version: The Book of Psalms (New Revision) 
with the preferred readings and renderings of the American Revisers ‘em- 
bodied in the text. Edited by Prof. J. G. Lansmne, Professor of Old Tes- 
tament Languages and Exegesis in Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Crown 8vo, cloth, limp, 25 cents. (Now Ready.) 


American Version: New Testament, and Psalms. The 
New Testament is the American Version edited by Dr. Rosweiu D. 
Hrrencock, published in 1881, in the Oxford Long Primer size and style. 
The American Version of The Psalms is tne foregoing, edited by Professor 
LANSING, and bound together with the New Testament. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$1.00. New Testament alone, 80 cents. (Now Ready.) 
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POETS OF AMERICA. 


By Epmunp CiarEeNcE STEDMAN, author of “ Victorian Poets,” etc. 1 vol. cra 
8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 

Contents: Early and Recent Conditions; Growth of the American School ; William Cullen Bry- 
ant; John Greenleaf Whittier; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; gar 
— Poe ; Oliver Wendell Holmes; James Russell Lowell; Walt Whitman; Bayard Taylor; 

utlook. 

In this book Mr. Stedman continues the admirable work begun in his volume on “ Victo 
Poets.” Or, rather, in this later volume he does for all American poets the service which in his earlier! 
volume he did for the poets who have made English literature illustrious during the reign of Que 


"STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 


By Richarp Grant Wars, author of a “Life of Shakespeare,” “ Words and theit 
Uses,” “England Without and Within,” etc. Uniform with “Words and thei 
Uses ;” also uniform with the Riverside Edition of Shakespeare. 1 vol. crown 8v0, 
$1.75. 

Mr. White possessed in a rare degree qualities and acquirements which peculiarly fitted him to im 
terpret Shakespeare with great benefit to all who read tim. The present volume contains the ripé 


results of years of study, and its insight, thoughtfulness, and vigorous sense render it a rich and pe 
manent contribution to Shakespeare literature. 


ANDOVER REVIEW APPENDIX. 


Notes on Scrivener’s “Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament,’ : 
Third Edition. By the late Professor Ezra Ansort, Professors Harris and WAB: 
FIELD, and Dr. C. R. Grecory. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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EIGHT STUDIES OF THE LORD’S 
DAY. 


1 volume, 12mo, $1.50. 

Contents: The Phenomena of the Day ; The Origination 
of the Lord’s Day ; The Week; The Primeval Sacred Day ; 
The Mosaic Sabbath; The Sabbatic Systém of Israel; The 
Permanent and the Transient in the Sabbatic System; The 
Fourth Commandment. 

This book was written to set forth distinctly the Sab- 
batic origin and character of the Lord’s Day. The subject 
is treated historically and with great fullness. It cannot 
fail to be a welcome volume to a multitude of Evangelical 
Christians who will be grateful for its clear and impressive 
elucidation of the sanctions as well as privileges of the 
Lord’s Day. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Caxsot Lopes, author of “ Alexan- 
der Hamilton,” and “ Daniel Webster,” in the 
American Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1.50. 
Contents: The Puritans and the Restoration; A Puri- 

tan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of Fox; Wil- 

liam Cobbett; Alexander Hamilton; Timothy Pickering ; 

Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; Daniel Webster ; Colonial- 

ism in the United States; French Opinions of the United 

States, 1840-1881. 

A volume of admirable historical and biographical es- 
says, by one of the ablest and most impartial of American 
writers on subjects of American history. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


By Harriet Beecuer Stowe. An entirely New Edition, 
from new electrotype plates. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. Stows, stating the circumstances under which the 
story was written. With a pictureof Uncle Tom. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. New Popular Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
+BANNERS = IN=SILK.+ 
‘ae |J.& -R.- LAMB, 

59 + CARMINE +: ST. 
“+ NEW + YORK. # 


Sent by mail, post-paid, 











Send-for-illustrated-Cat- 
alogue, free - by+ mail, for 
STAINED: GLASS, 

CHURCH + 
+ FURNITURE, 
* TABLETS, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Successor to J. B. 
BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 


Capital, 
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The J.B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co, 
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WATKINS & CO. 
INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


$750,000. 
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FARM MORTGAGES 
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interest 


sa>> Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half-yearly 
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National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
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(eo) Prompt as Covernment; 
Coupons payable att 
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10 Years Bus 


The number of mortgages negotiated from 
Aggregate amount, 


Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, 
Aggregate amount, 
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tions have been fulfilled to the letter. 


information, forms, and testimonials, and 
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Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, 


Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 


Number of Investors In these mortgages 14733 some of them have had 
14 years experience with us; each one can testify that ali our representa- 


You may not see this advertisement again; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
J.B. WATKINS L. M. COQO., 


LAWREENCH, EKANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


iness Report. 

May 1874, to May 18843 8,762, 
85,580,850 
$1,773,600 


81,048,500 
82,822,100 


have them when needed. Address, 
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MES FURNITURE C0.; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS 


Study, Office, and House 
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23 for Chair. $5 for Book- Rest. 


Holmes Roll-Top Desk. OF ALL KINDS. Holmes Reclining —S 
eermsae. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building),  “zopum:.” 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


$ 








Principal Accident Company of America. Largest in the World. Has 
paid its Policy-Holders over $11,000,000. 





ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his Profits, the Wage-Worker for his 
Wages, lost from Accidental Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of Death. No Meprcar 
EXAMINATION ReQurrep. Permits for Foreign Travel and Residence Freez to holders of Yearly 
Accident Policies. 

All Policies non-forfeitable. A Policy-holder may change his occupation to one confessedly more 
hazardous, and will receive all the insurance or indemnity the premium paid will purchase under our 
Tables of Rates. 

Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting to $949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working 
day. 

Over One 1n SEVEN of all insured against accidents in Tue Traveters were killed or disabled, 
and received cash benefits. 

Rates as Low as witt PERMANENTLY secure Fut Payment or Face Vatve of Policies. 
Only $5.00 a year to Professional or Business Men for each $1,000 with $5.00 weekly indemnity. 





Issues also Lire Poricres of every desirable form, at lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeit- 
ing contract. 





Full Payment is Secured by 
$8,055,000 Assets. $2,089,000 Surplus. 
Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and Assessments on the 


Survivors. 


- claims, Life and Accident, are paid without discount, and immediately upon receipt of satisfactory 
proofs. 





AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary 





